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by ROBERT B. HEILMAN 


Fashions in Melodrama 


ELODRAMA Is A way Of looking at life. In essence, it attributes what- 

ever is wrong to evil men, and its faith is that good men can decon- 

taminate or eliminate evil men and thus restore, more or less perma- 
nently, a normal state of serene well-being. In melodrama, the split is 
between good men and evil men, not between good and evil in man. It is 
the world of the popular theatre, where we are healed of self-doubt and 
purged of any sense of wrong-doing. On that stage we are victors without 
guilt. 

We like to extend that stage as far as it will go out into daily actuality. 
War is all melodrama; so is politics. In government, and even in business 
and professional life, we find it easy to measure time by evils that thwart us 
and by enemies put down. This goes on with equal vigor where perhaps one 
might not expect it— among philosophers, artists, intellectuals generally, 
who have often the sense of protecting little Edens against serpentine in- 
vaders bent upon destroying excellence of mind and soul. It is a role that 
leads rather easily to self-congratulation, and to making public claims for the 
powers and merits of one’s domain. 

In the humanities, for instance, it is almost habitual for practitioners to 
raise their voices in a style that is at once defensive and promotional. Ever 
since the war humanists have been protesting, often in a rather accusing 
way, the value of their services to the human community. I hope I am not 
disloyal to the humanities if I confess some embarrassment at hearing hu- 
manists with loudspeakers proclaiming the salvationary powers of their enter- 
prises. What purports to be a disinterested pursuit of grace of mind begins 
to look like a strengthening of organizational prerogatives, a membership 
drive for a quasi-ecclesiastical body claiming influence at the gates of a 
cultural heaven. We should not be surprised if some rude auditor retorted, 
“Physician, save thyself.” For we should have to acknowledge that from an 
assemblage of scholars, critics, and poets one could collect enough moral and 
spiritual clay feet to supply handsomely a ceramic factory for the making 
of grotesque figurines. Yet here it is necessary to avoid what may be called 
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in the priest establishes the hollowness of the creed. It is the nature of creeds 
to envisage goals that strain the talents of the seekers. Nevertheless promo- 
tionalism fixes attention upon the promoter; and if he claims publicly to 
have the keys to urbanity, largeness of mind, imaginative insight, and wis- 
dom, he may anticipate exacting inspection, and perhaps blunt inquiry. 
During the emotional spasms of the immediate post-sputnik period I was 
rather relieved to be beyond the clutches of an earnest colleague who was 
collecting signatures to a manifesto inveighing against the new emphasis on 
the study of science and warning everybody to keep eyes properly fixed on 
the humanities, where true safety lies. Beyond my perhaps finicky distaste 
for this hawking of our wares lay a vague sense that the whole project, 
though it might be high-minded, was wrong-headed. Yet at the same time 
I was a little concerned to find myself unconcerned, happily put of it; was 
I ducking responsibility, just going along for the professional ride while 
others fought for space on the road? That is the kind of question which no 
man can answer in his own favor with final assurance, but I found no weak- 
ening of my sense that this we’re-as-important-as-science petition was miscon- 
ceived. It was a misdirection of energies, a misidentification of what we call 
“the enemy.” The old melodrama of the good humanities vs. the bad sci- 
ences is not the archetype latent in the specific plot in which we must all act 
now. There is an “enemy,” and we must dread it because it is hostile to both 
humanities and sciences; I am convinced that as things are now, science and 


we have more to ally us than to separate us and that if the post-sputnik dis- 
may will really serve science, it will serve us too. At first blush this may look 
to you like a severe case of crypto-scientism. If need be, I shall have to risk 
seeming like a secret agent of the cyclotron party until eventually I reveal 
what I see as the structure of the melodrama in which scientist and humanist, 
far from being antagonists, share the role of the beleaguered hero. 


II 


I want to get at this, indirectly for a time, by glancing at two other con- 
temporary melodramas that I think have hidden affiliations with the ill- 
constructed humanities-sciences melodrama. The first of these is the current 
phase of the age-vs.-youth melodrama, and if this seems an alien subject, I 
am content to let it seem so for now. The old antagonism has an almost 
incredibly novel form in this decade. Normally we in the camp of age accuse 
youth of adolescence; now we accuse it of old age. Our traditional case 
against youth is that it is so unlike us; the present charge is that youth is so 
like us. But here I am not accurate, for we are not even content to be like 
ourselves; we between forty and sixty berate our juniors between twenty and 
forty for not being as young as we are, or suppose we are. We middle-aged 
and far-aged are angry young men energetically castigating our tired old 
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sons, attacking our junior elders, for not conforming to our own virile non- 
conformity. We ex-bohemians of the ’20s and ex-revolutionaries of the ’30s 
abuse the veterans of the ’40s and the multiple fathers of the 50s for pursuing 
reality by different routes which we prefer to think less spirited and less dis- 
orderly than our own, and therefore less noble and less manly. I have the 
not altogether reassuring suspicion that in some future portrait of the mid- 
twentieth century as a young man, we censorious fathers may look rather 
like the complacent Mr. Dedalus, smirkingly sure that as a lustier flouter of 
official rules, a sampler of wine and wench, he is more of a “man” than 
young Stephen. 

Various motives may stir this original critique of young students, scholars, 
artists, intellectuals. Most of us who are not youths have lost youths to 
justify, and regretting the failures of others is a standard brand of self-justifi- 
cation. Or imputing to others a lamentable flight to safety may be a relatively 
safe way of intimating that if our exteriors are placid, neverthless our interi- 
ors are a turmoil of volcanic thoughts. If we suspect that we have left the 
pursuit of danger behind us, the damning of others for the same retreat may 
at once cast a veil over our own derelictions and administer a little vicarious 
self-flagellation. (I recall the case of a free-lance critic who, on becoming a 
professor several years ago, unleashed the most biting blasts at professors for 
being safe and stodgy: surely an oblique self-punishment and yet a way of 
claiming meritorious exemption from the usual occupational hazards.) Or 
if one has not grown up—and I must admit to suspecting some of the 
attackers of youth of this slip — one is not pleased by something that looks 
like maturity; so one naturally calls it premature senility. And I think I have 
spotted a case or two in which Professor A. is offended by the docility of 
academic youth because youth does not revolt against the unfortunate posi- 
tions of Professor B. We rarely attack our own followers for docility, or decry 
their lack of intellectual boldness if they do not dissent against our dogmatic 
dissents. In fact, youth most charmingly proves his critical freedom by as- 
senting to our dissent — I am tempted to say, by playing Lolita to our hungry 
Humbert. 

But the excavation of underground motives does not of itself undermine 
the position; contrary to the working principles of most polemics, selfish, 
indeed loathsome motives may account for shrewd or even devastating anal- 
yses, that have to be met in other ways than by denouncing the messiness or 
the malice, the self-deception or self-protection, of the analyst. So in no way 
do I argue from the troubled psyches of middle-aged knights once errant, 
who may even demand sober sympathy, if I say that in general I find the 
current detraction of youth as unchallenging, unadventurous, and committed 
to security, if I find this detraction tedious, misguided, and in some ways un- 
wholesome. I am troubled by the philosophic implications of the critique; 
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I question the facts which the detractors take for granted; and I regret the 
flight from the main issue. 


III 


In the indictment of young pursuers of learning, thinkers, and creators 
for failure to be sufficiently reckless navigators, what is most hair-raising is 
‘the implied theory of reality: I mean the pernicious metaphysics which 
equates the pursuit of freedom and truth with the habitual practice of dis- 
sent. I need not reassure you, I trust, of my entire belief in the hygienic 
values of dissent and denial, the necessity of negation in the pursuit of free- 
dom; and of my awareness of the considerable problem of getting our society 
to be at ease with dissent against our various establishments; I propose to 
offer no comfort to the keep-it-like-mother-used-to-make preservationists; 
and with another audience, a less differentiated public, one might feel obli- 
gated to spend all his time defending the rights of disagreement and denial. 
But in this present group one can forget strategy and look at theory. I am 
disturbed equally by the camp that would eliminate dissent and the camp 
that would make it obligatory; the one mistakes an antiseptic for a poison, 
but the other mistakes it for a diet. Arnold jibed at “the dissidence of dis- 
sent” as an enemy of culture; for us, it becomes an enemy of maturity and 
wisdom when it is proclaimed as the solitary route to intellectual and moral 
enlightenment. For it is hardly a route at all; it is rather a small road- 
machine that cuts down weeds before they move in from the shoulders and 
obstruct the right of way. Some of the querulous middle-aged seem bound 
to delude youth into supposing that swinging a handsome scythe is finer 
than, and a substitute for, all the engineering, surveying, and selection of 
routes that sometimes lead to knowledge and wisdom. Or, to drop this high- 
way figure, I have the feeling that many a lament over supposed lack of 
spirit is in effect a cry to youth: get out of line, sing off key, be insecure, go 
on your nerve —and you will be a man. Here is, at best, a saddening con- 
fusion and a notable irony: for we should be trying, not to sell such easy 
fruitless programs, but to find appropriate difficulties that will adequately 
tap that young energy and lead it toward some real end. We should commit 
them to the one hard exploit really worthy of a strong and maturing mind — 
the exacting, taxing, troubling lifelong enterprise of securing a constantly 
deepening view of truth. And at this key moment we harangue them in 
terms that lead both innocent souls and precious rascals to identify freedom 
of spirit with letting all whims fly and egos rip. We need to encourage them 
in the burdensome task of identifying their own positions end scrutinizing 
these rigorously, and instead we turn them into a complacent and indiscrim- 
inate oppositionism, with only the defects of others as targets: for the hard 
vision of reality they are offered the facile delights of marksmanship. This 
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is less the difficult, often unexciting pursuit of truth than the glamorous 
melodrama of truth. 

I am reminded of a magnetic undergraduate professor who with tense 
voice and indignant eye was constantly demanding that the truth be given a 
chance against her serried enemies. We students of his were greatly excited; 
the last thing that occurred to us was the relevance of quiet self-inspection; 
rather we felt that under his banner we were fighting all manner of dark 
falsehood, which shadowed most of the rest of the faculty, dimmed the eye 
and coated the tongue of the president, and utterly blacked out the trustees 
and the church of which the college was a very poor thirty-second cousin. 
In this happy heart-warming fashion we managed to postpone the pains of 
growing up until we got away from there. I remark in passing that the 
subornation of such melodramas is often what passes for “spirited teaching.” 

So much for what I take to be the error in principle in the modish casti- 
gation of youth for an alleged elderly tiredness in which caution undercuts 
glorious hazard. I think there is a prior error in the castigators’ observation 
of youthful conduct. Granted, we may be looking at different evidence; I 
may not see well; or I may suffer from trench-eye, that is, the astigmatism of 
the middle-aged who have acquired a hilltop interest and have got cozily 
entrenched there. What I see is no diminution in the sharpness and freedom 
of those eyes —of the old students and the young teachers and writers — 
that detect our insufficiencies as well as at that age we used to detect the 
insufficiencies of those who were then at our present age. But they do better 
at harder tasks; to me, both the undergraduates and the graduates of the ’50s 
seem, as a simple matter of fact, more self-reliant, more questioning, more 
imaginatively critical than we were thirty-five to twenty-five years ago. If 
they have begot larger families than we unproductive products of the ’30s, it 
may be that they have discovered freedom from the economic neurosis, from 
the death wish in its racial dimensions, and from a frantic egocentricity that 
wants to keep the surrounding world as small as possible lest the self be 
diminished. I have to doubt whether they would strike a substantial blow 
for liberty of spirit by begetting no children at all or begetting six out of 
wedlock; they seem rather to have discovered an exhilarating freedom from 
the sheer wear and tear of living in sin, a burdensome convention, once im- 
posed as a probationary task upon any earnest truth-seeker who did not wish 
to be considered morally irresponsible. They have had three additional 
decades in which to develop the twentieth-century passion for skeptical 
analysis, and we should not be bemused if it has led them to some unex- 
pected freedoms. If some of them have taken to the church, it is perhaps 
less through a craving for chains or safety belts than because through skepti- 
cism they have found freedom from other kinds of dogma, have found, 
indeed, the ultimate freedom of heresy — heresy against the edicts of the 
secular vaticans. 
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But suppose I am observing darkly and interpreting falsely, and that the 
generation between eighteen and thirty-eight is singularly afflicted with a 
premature fatigue of mind and soul. What does this illness mirror? Surely 
a state of society, a tone, an outlook of which we are the architects. If youth 
does too soon seek security and settle for safety, this reflects the spirit of a 
period that with truly strange pride calls itself the Pushbutton Age. Behind 
all our deceptive self-congratulation about doing away with brutalizing 
hardship, with deforming and killing toil, we of this age betray an inner 
addiction to being untroubled, comfortable, passive, and idle, to an undis- 
turbed regularity that is not the order of discipline able to accommodate an 
intense exploringness, but the enfeebling orderliness of routines and comforts 
in which an atrophying personality finds its natural end in what the ads 
glorify under different terms — namely, retirement before one has grown up. 
This picture is far from a new one, but it needs to be shown briefly for its 
relevance to the recent flagellation of youth. In such an air it is remarkable 
that there is as much adventurousness as there is. But if there is too little, 
and if we elders blame the young for revealing the play-it-safe neurosis of an 
era we have made, it is a little like rebuking the symptom for betraying the 
disease; it is easier to abuse youth for not seeing through us than to make 
ourselves something less in need of seeing through. 

I want to try to extricate myself from any appearance of the partisanship 
that will make it possible for either camp to feel safe and smug. On the one 
hand I deplore summoning youth to a heroic hellionism, entrapping him in 
the romantic melodrama of the querulous outsider, the habitual antagonist, 
the tormentor of guardians: down with what is up, out with what is in. In 
this melodrama, evil is identified with the haves and ins, and the man on the 
white charger really finds himself on a merry-go-round horse: riding again 
the ancient circuit of outsider to ejector to insider to ejectee, or, as it has been 
otherwise put, from envying to being envied, from blame to guilt. The real 
problem, that of radically improving havehood and inhood, is met no better 
by the equally deplorable counter melodrama in which youth is urged to 
glorify his spirit by pouring boiling oil on the spitefully covetous attackers of 
the citadel held by us good insiders. But in regretting a social atmosphere 
which instead of encouraging maturity through self-understanding preserves 
immaturity by offering, or seeming to offer, only a choice of melodramatic 
heroisms, I do not invite youth to blame a prolonged unripeness on parents 
who have not grown up; nor, if he has fallen into the regular habits which 
presently make others fear for him, to blame his unreckless quietude on the 
torpor of his mechanized elders. This would let him substitute the melo- 
drama of self-defense for the obligation of self-inspection, without which he 
is not worth defending; it is he who must face his green neurosis or his com- 
fort neurosis, and discover the order of change and discomfort that will lead 
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to whatever growth or creation he may be destined for. All I will try to do is 
defend him against that misconceived discomfort which would doom him to 
short pants for a lifetime. But if I talk mostly of the harm when a healthy 
and vigorous individualism is narrowed down into a tense doctrinaire non- 
conformitarianism, with which its ministers delude those ready for a soberer 
freedom, I want on the other hand to make emphatically clear that I intend 
no comfort to those whose fatigue-of-the-years makes them love indolence in 
potential challengers. I have no patience with us languid quinquagenarians, 
who because the most strenuous pursuers of truth may speak the mildest 
words and lead the mildest lives, regard our own comfortable mildness as the 
pursuit and possession of truth, who gratify ourselves by mistaking weariness 
for wisdom and exhaustion for insight, and who therefore value inertia in 
youth as guaranteeing our unpunctured ease. 

If we seek a nobler cause than blaming youth or defending ourselves, we 
can start by acknowledging the immorality of pushbuttonism, which under 
its old name of sloth used to be considered deadly, and which is symbolized 
today in the faith that a car without a gearshift represents a superior order 
of life. The pushbutton mystique is the visionary face of what we have long 
called scientism, which is not science but the popular religion of science — 
the faith in a benevolent omnipotence that is, by a series of miracles, irresis- 
tibly creating a new paradise now. This doctrine of the millennium-while- 
you-wait is melodramatic too: friendly magicians either conjure the earth 
and make riches gush forth, or destroy all our enemies; nowadays, as all 
newspaper readers know, the word killer principally signifies heart ailment. 
or other standard terminal diseases, all beset by clinical St. Georges tracking 
them to their dragon lairs and doing them in. 

Let me break off the familiar story of scientism to remind you of the 
melodrama that I left unresolved in the first section of this paper: our profes- 
sional melodrama of the humanities against the sciences. You will remember 
that, though a humanist, I found myself unwilling to join in this conflict, 
just as, though decidedly middle-aged, I wish to absent myself from the 
modern melodrama of age against youth. You will remember, too, that in the 
former, some humanists made science the villain, and that the analysis of the 
second melodrama revealed a wrongdoer which seems at least a cousin of 
science. Yet science is not the villain; this is too easy a way out. 

But before I try to define the actual drama that I believe underlies these 
dubious melodramas, I have to ask you to take one other look at the mid- 
century American theatre. For there we find still another melodrama having 
a good run. 

IV 


I refer, of course, to the post-sputnik attack on Education and the Edu- 
cators, both with the capital E. Whether this attack continues in its old role 
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as a kind of sport — say a fox-hunt in which a delightful hue and cry in some 
excited county leaves the general race of foxes living on unharmed and 
unshaken — or deepens into a systematic extermination really meant to clean 
up the land, this depends on how we understand the issue. Some of our 
trouble has been that we have not understood it well, or have not been will- 
ing to. Hounding the Educators has been an inspiriting recreation in which 
we have all had a merry fling; concocting epigrams against colleges of Edu- 
cation has been a delectable form of play, the helplessness of the victims to 
reply in kind being compensated for by their magnificent self-assurance and 
singular political cunning. It has been a game of darts with live but pain-free 
targets, a show in which highbrows could for once enjoy the lowlife of audi- 
ence participation, a melodrama in which eggheads could virtuously throw 
dead eggs at living villains. Now there is the genesis of the trouble: the 
shrinking of life into a melodrama with villains — viewing Educators as 
racketeers plotting against an innocent society, breaching the life of us good 
people with a barrage of evil ideas. 

The truth is that Educators do not have bad ideas; indeed they do not 
really have ideas at all. They are a channel for ideas of ours, often hidden 
ideas, which they carry into the flexible scholastic forms. We must see that 
they are no more than the agents of a view of life to which our culture is 
deeply committed and that we cannot wipe out the agents without cleaning 
up the view of life. We believe in the pre-eminence of technique or what we 
fondly call “know-how” (one could base a modern cultural history on the 
decline of savoir faire into know-how), and we can hardly be surprised if 
education falls into the hands of entrepreneurs who claim to have cornered 
the market of educational techniques. We have no answer for them. En- 
thralled by the mystique of technique, we invent gorgeous verbal robes that, 
however suitable for reverent worship, keep us from seeing things in sharp 
outline; even Ph.D.’s in the humanities talk with sonorous awe of their 
“methodologies,” when all they mean is their methods, which are quite a 
different thing. Where, then, do we find the lucidity needed to see through 
the methodistic religion? We can hardly demand that technique yield to 
substance, for our ideas of substance have been badly eroded by our skeptical 
attitudes. If we complain about ineffective teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, we engage in some self-deception; for one thing, we hardly pro- 
vide the examples of devoted reading which might make young observers 
regard reading as a built-in human activity; more fundamentally, we pay 
mostly lip service to these skills, which at heart we regard as mainly orna- 
mental and by no means requisite to that getting-on in the world that we 
really believe in. If we find the public schools becoming trade schools, it is 
because trades are our real article of faith. If we find schools teaching adjust- 
ment rather than training minds, it is because with a sharp diagnostic eye 
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the schoolmen have spotted a couple of faiths that, whatever we profess, we 
really act upon. The first of these is that getting on in the group is invariably 
better than developing one’s own genius. I will call this communitarianism, 
and by communitarianism I mean a perversion of the true sense of com- 
munity, with which even eccentricity is compatible, into a constant organiz- 
ing or rather managing of all life by group activities that eliminate privacy 
and what it contributes to maturity — group sings, sports, projects, club and 
lodge rule, Jones-worship, and, above all, a glorifying and universalizing of 
committees that tends to starve out all realms of activity not amenable to 
committeefication. Communitarianism means the joining principle: once 
a joiner was a skilled craftsman, but now he is a crafty politician or a man 
afraid of himself. The other faith of ours that the schools have caught hold 
of and modeled themselves upon is that what is called “personality” is the 
center of all human values. If, then, the schools do little for minds, it is 
either that mind is unimportant to us or that, with its suggestion of indi- 
vidual talent, mind is almost a naughty four-letter word. Sometimes we 
sneak in mind-value under the name of brains, but by it we tend to mean 
caginess in worldly operations. Our real passion is for “personality,” a sort 
of mass-pleasing demeanor that can be boned up even by, or perhaps best by, 
the untalented. This is the opposite of the thoughtful and the reflective; 
hence, in 95°% of American facial photography, the obscene display of teeth, 
the oral cheesecake. In part, of course, such attitudes are a bastard offspring 
of democracy, in which the majority principle, when it is given an unquali- 
fied universal application, can lead to the exaltation of mediocrity and a 
preoccupation with mean ends. 

So we cannot rest content with a melodramatic attack on Educational 
villains as if they were simply plotting against a highminded citizenry. If 
we really want to do away with the present breed of them, we have to expect 
not only to hurt but also to be hurt. A large job of extermination means at 
least a little bit of suicide. Fortunately this is one suicide that can be fol- 
lowed by a rebirth. 

Here I have to make the usual stop to point out that in calling Educators 
results rather than causes, interpreters rather than originators, I do not white- 
wash Educators. If for the sake of clarity we must recognize them as our 
agents, still agents are not guiltless. No one is compelled to minister to 
weakness and error, and such ministry is the more ignoble in a profession 
entrusted with a special role in the strengthening of society. One is not 
obliged to refrain from disliking a dope-peddler because he understands that 
a dope-peddler exists because people want dope. In America we have a 
strange addiction to warring on vice by doing away with the agents of vice, 
those who collect the tax on our imperfect behavior: what earlier I called 
symptom-doctoring. Yet even symptom-doctoring may have a preliminary 
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value: you can advantageously reduce a fever caused by an infection — as 
long as you do not forget to go on from there and do something about the 
infection directly. So attacking Educators may have some point, if it is 
understood as a preparation for, and a part of, a larger task of philosophic 
self-medication. In this educational melodrama the hero finds himself not 
altogether distinguishable from the villain. 


V 


Now, at last, what are the common plot-elements in these diverse popular 
melodramas? You remember the stage where the humanists were endeavor- 
ing to cut down the scientists; the roomy and complex arena where youth 
were being variously clawed for not being, like the young lady in Oklahoma, 
wild and free; and the theatrical hissing at Educational villains for taking us, 
sharp as they are in their way, where they saw, and we didn’t know, we 
wanted to go. 

A key complaint against Education is perhaps our key. I mean the com- 
plaint that the schools spend too much time on fringe subjects and fail to 
teach the solid science that can produce good modern physicists. Various 
reasons for the state of affairs have been advanced, but there is one which, 
if it has been mentioned at all, has apparently received little attention: I 
mean the simple fact that fringes are more easy than central subjects. If 
science is badly taught, it is because it is easier that way, and if potential good 
physicists are not coming out of high schools, it is because the study of 
physics is not easy. For it takes more than adolescent vitality to resist the 
glorification of ease that implicitly penetrates the whole of our culture. Pub- 
licly we talk and reason a comfortiori. A good deal of method-worship is 
ease-worship. Half our advertising is on the theme of labor-saving, short 
cuts; no more back-bending, walking, or standing; no more moving really, 
with power brakes and power steering; learn while you sleep; three easy 
steps; six easy lessons; utter comfort, still more comfort, colossal comfort; 
lift the lever, push the button; automatic, automatic, automatic. Funny, in a 
way, yes. But when such stuff everywhere mushrooms into the air, there 
must be a fall-out with moral consequences: the weakening from generation 
to generation of the capacity. for difficulty and labor which are an eternal 
part of our destiny. This is what I have called the immorality of the push- 
button age, and to it we must ascribe to no small extent the state of the 
schools, and, to go back to our second melodrama, the tired love of ease and 
security with which youth is now charged. And the humanists, the heroes 
of the first melodrama, come into the picture by trying to pin pushbuttonism 
on the scientists and then calling loudly, in come-one-come-all tones, that 
what they are peddling is good for what ails the mechanized country. Every- 
body has a gimmick, that is, a shortcut to salvation. If with one fraction of 
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our cultural psyche we invent the gimmick of automatism, with other frac- 
tions we invent the gimmick of negativism and the gimmick of humanism. 

If the post-sputnik disillusionment with education is to be anything more 
than a melodramatic flurry, it will have to reach down to the basic problem 
of our values. If it creates enough of a disturbance there to improve the situ- 
ation for the study of science, it will inevitably improve the situation for the 
humanists. I said earlier that in our world the sciences and the humanities 
have more to bring them together than to separate them. For the problem 
is less to prevent the subsumption of all reality under physical law (a con- 
fusion most likely to be fostered by science-bewitched humanists), less to 
uphold the historical, aesthetic, intuitive, and contemplative visions of reality 
(which often the scientists are the first to defend), than it is to maintain the 
two great areas of thought, with their complementary formulations and in- 
sights and wrestlings with truth, against the religion of techniques, the reli- 
gion of ease, the naive faith in panaceas, and the secret lust for mediocrity 
that is the final enemy of the great mind and the great imagination. And in 
this joint action against the popular front, the struggle to maintain them- 
selves properly by the assertion of realities that can never be easy and flatter- 
ing, the sciences and humanities can give a better compass to youth who are 
alleged to be not bold and challenging and daring enough and who are so 
unwisely urged, as I see it, to make a business of rocking the boat and duck- 
ing the non-dissenters; for if the young, once alerted to the characteristic 
falsities of an era, are taken on beyond to the long, hard, gimmickless quest 
for as much of truth as most of us can hope to find, they will discover the 
modes fitting to their personalities and projects and to the times — not the 
single confining style of dissentism but a rich field of possibilities: measure- 
ment or vision; the kind of idleness defended by Stevenson or the work 
splenetically demanded by Carlyle; revolt or quiet revaluation; the destruc- 
tion of what is pretentious or obsolete, or, most important of all, the reformu- 
lation or afhrmation of constants — the dramatic role which is the final test 
of true individualists. 

We can re-state all this by saying that our problem is the problem of 
excellence and of our particular ways of fleeing from it to cheaper mistresses. 
To be for excellence, I suppose, is rather like being against sin; it may seem 
only to betray one’s cynicism, one’s naiveté, or one’s passion for what can be 
taken for granted. I wish I could believe that we do take the pursuit of excel- 
lence for granted. But this is not the evidence of our schools, which institu- 
tionalize the half-articulate leanings of the community — the identification 
of achievement with what many can do or want to do; and the decay of the 
concept of wise leisure, the only rationale of a mechanized age, into a sense 
that toil is evil in itself and that the quality of life is a function of magical 
electronics and of passive reception of not only luxuries but necessities, ten- 
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dered with expert slavery by a finally defeated nature (the ultimate perma- 
nent colony of a universal imperialism). 

The danger of sciences and humanities to each other is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the danger to both from a decay of the feeling for excellence that 
both have to stand on. That decay occurs when the moral energies required 
by the pursuit of excellence are drained off into a melodramatic factionalism. 
We could as well say fractionalism, for melodrama is the world of fractions, 
where part-truths are mistaken for wholes, and where half-truth disease is 
countered by half-truth remedies. We have noted the terms that chart the 
reduction of valid concepts, in which the ideal of excellence is inherent, into 
fractional ideas that are the more harmful because they resemble the original 
wholes. We have long been familiar with scientism, which is an amputated 
version of the pursuit of physical knowledge — namely, the popular faith in 
the effortless life of secular miracles: a faith which scientists themselves recoil 
from because for love of truth it substitutes a lust for utilities. Learning from 
science the importance of techniques and methods, we have fallen into a 
fanatic methodism that leaves us helpless among technophile schoolmen 
because they and we alike beg the question of what it is that is to be delivered 
through their mysterious know-how. If we do think of the what, we also 
suffer from the shrinkage of concepts. The democracy which is an enemy 
of false distinctions slides into a democratism which threatens all distinction, 
and the need of community into a clattery, busybody communitarianism. 
This semi-truth in turn begets the semi-truth dissentism, the hardening and 
narrowing — the arteriosclerosis, really — of the respect for, and tolerance of, 
spontaneous dissent; dissentism is the inculcation or practice of a habitual 
contrariety that mistakes, for the achievement of truth, what is at best, for 
some people, a preliminary to the search for truth, and that reduces to a sort 
of lark, a lively picnickers’ flight from stodginess, the sober, agonizing earn- 
ing of freedom that requires more years than most of us will give to it. 

Finally, to end where we started, I offer another term to stand beside 
scientism, methodism, democratism, communitarianism, and dissentism. 
The term is humanisticism. It is ungainly; it may have a touch of the dropsy 
of syllables that sometimes afflicts sociology. But perhaps for that reason it 
describes the better what happens when a just valuing and defending of the 
humanities gets organized in a protective and promotional way, when a de- 
cent humanism slips into a sort of ecclesiastical business, intent upon preserv- 
ing its clientele undiminished, its acreage inviolate, and its soterological 
claims intact. It is humanisticism which mistakes the educational symptom 
for the cultural illness, confuses quarrelsomeness with the free spirit, and 
does not distinguish scientism, the enemy of humanism, from science, its 
fellow. In such ways is humanisticism, the melodramatic factionalism of the 
humanities, deflected from the proper course of excellence. 
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The men of letters whom I have so far happened to quote are all, I sud- 
denly realize, Victorians. If differences among them let me survive even a 
casual reliance upon ancestors of diminished repute, I can perhaps take a 
final risk and invoke a classicist, in fact, invoke an ancient one through a 
modern one. While writing these pages I could not put out of my memory 
a passage in Horace’s Poetics that had vaguely suggested itself as relevant, 
that passage in which Horace claims that in other affairs mediocrity is admis- 
sible sometimes, but in poetry never. The most pungent translation is Ben 
Jonson’s: “But neither men, nor gods, nor bookstores meant,/ Poets should 
ever be indifferent.” If any serious poem, Horace goes on, falls short of the 
summit, it plunges toward the depths. Or, in Jonson’s slightly amplified 
version: : ; 

So any poem, fancied, or forth-brought 

To bett’ring of the mind of man, in aught, 
If ne’er so little it depart the first, 

And highest, sinketh to the lowest and worst. 


Or, as it is bluntly put by a quite different character, our contemporary Felix 
Krull, Thomas Mann’s picaro who is really an artist, “a performance had to 
be masterly if it was not to be ridiculous.” The poetry that is Horace’s sub- 
ject, and the dramatic art that is Mann’s, are central enough to stand symbol- 
ically for the humanities in general; so that the categorical demand of excel- 
lence in poem or performance not only applies to all the works of mind and 


imagination that are the primary humanities, but can be extended as well 
into the working principles and actual working of us secondary humanists. 
Here I have been looking at only one of their problems, trying to say that 
excellence is not served by seeing all defects and ills and dangers in terms of 
ne’er-do-wells, scapegoats, and illfavored rascals that we can polish off or cut 
down to size as if we were heroes of melodrama. This is too easy, and it 
smells of the gimmick. Excellence and ease are not compatible; we literary 
humanists do not suppose them to be so in our professional work, so that we 
need hardly combine them as we meditate a role in an imperfect culture. I 
will leave it to your imagination to discover the social equivalent of the diffi- 
cult task of scholarship, the taxing critical analysis, the exhausting creation of 
a drama, none of which has a single easy target. But if the artist, to take one 
example only, does shrink from the excellence that demands too much of 
him and settles for writing a melodrama, we ask at least that he know what 
he is doing. So if we do ever fall into melodramatic courses in troubled 
times, we should at least not delude ourselves about what we do. And, if we 
can, remember the hard drama that always lies beyond the melodrama. 





CLIFF DWELLERS AT MESA VERDE 


Walter James Miller 


Into the cracks in the tableland 

They tucked their pueblos, small adjustments 
In the cliffline, nests of clay and stick. 

Below the scorched mesa, embracing 

The sandstone damp with sea memory, 

They molded their cool cells for the drape 

Of loosened limb, for the shape of love. 


They sketched their rooms in free hand: floors lift 
Like strata, walls surprise like outcrops, 

Bricks touch like spilled rocks that drifted 

Into status. Here they rarely dreamed 
Nightmares of the right angle, or schemed 

The tautest distance between two points, 


Or heard the pressures of perfect cubes. 


New York University 





by HOLMES WELCH 


Lao Tzu on America: 
An Imaginary Discourse * 


MERICA’S GREATEST TROUBLES come from the advertising business. Do 

not smile. That business is harmful and dangerous — oh! very harm- 

ful and very dangerous. It makes people want to buy things that 
they would not otherwise want to buy. It fills their minds with desire for 
ingenious devices and with ambition to have more than their neighbors. 
How, confused by ingenuity, can their characters become simple? How, 
being full of ambition, can they ever turn inwards and grow quiet? On the 
contrary, they must be always excessively active to earn the money to buy 
what has been produced by the excessive activity of others. But this is not 
the worst. Advertising agencies are Press Gangs in the warfare between 
manufacturers where one pits his brand against the others. Here is a poor 
citizen minding his own business. See how the advertisers advance upon 
him and persuade him to choose a brand and be loyal to it! He becomes a 
soldier; he learns that because the brand he uses is superior, he is superior; 
and soon he enjoys the battle, for he learns that by having a Cadillac, he can 
crush the neighbor who has a Chevrolet. This cannot help but damage his 
character. 

The advertising business supports newspapers, magazines, television, and 
radio. Without advertising most of these would pine away. That would be 
very good, oh! very good. Then people would not know what was happen- 
ing in the world and soon they would not care. After they ceased to care, 
they would become quiet. After they became quiet, they would be ready for 
understanding. The best thing any American could do would be to make a 
big pile in his back yard of all books and radios and anything else that talks 
all the time, and set it on fire. To be always talking is against nature. Clever 
people are so busy supplying demand for talk and the rest of the people are 
so busy keeping the supply consumed that everybody knows everything, but 
understands nothing. 

Then there is the practice of “public relations.” Public relations are not 
only harmful, but foolish. To deafen the country with clamor about the 








*From “Tao Today” in Holmes Welch, The Parting of the Way: Lao Tzu and the Taoist Move- 
ment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), reprinted here by permission of the publisher. In the chapter “Tao 
Today” Mr. Welch reverses the usual procedure of understanding Lao Tzu: instead of giving us Lao 
Tzu’s frame of reference, Mr. Welch gives him our frame of reference, taking up some contemporary 
problems in American culture and imagining what Lao Tzu, were he alive, would say about them. 
Holmes Welch, who has written for The New Yorker and The Reporter, did graduate work at Harvard 
in East Asian Studies and is now on government service in the Far East. His book on Lao Tzu is 
reviewed in this issue of WHR on page 110. 
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good deeds of a man or company is to risk their goodness, while to say that 
the bad is good will be one’s own undoing. Why does clamor about good 
deeds risk their goodness? Because it makes everyone ask himself questions. 
Those who have benefited from a good deed ask if it has not made them 
debtors and dependents. Those who have not benefited ask why others have. 
And everyone asks why the good deed had to be publicized at all: was it be- 
cause it was not in fact good and therefore must be made to appear so? Was 
it because the deed was done only in order to create the occasion for pub- 
licity? These questions are the reason why clamor is a risk and why it is 
foolish. But it is more than foolish. It damages character. It teaches the 
greedy to talk of morality and righteousness. It turns some people into 
monkeys who do not care what they are so long as everyone knows it. It 
turns other people into peacocks who do not care what they are so long as 
everyone admires it. And it spreads like a plague, damaging the character 
of all the Hundred Families. Soon in your country there will be no one left 
who does not think it is right to call attention to what he does. There will be 
no one for whom mention in a newspaper or appearance on television is not 
a cause for rejoicing, whereas actually it is a calamity. 

What is needed by each of your great men and great companies is not 
an advertising program, not a public relations program, but an anonymity 
program. Each company then would have a Vice-President in charge of 
Anonymity, who would do what he could to keep people from learning 
about its good products and good works. Then the good works would be 
wholly successful and the good products would be bought only by those who 
needed them. Bad products, being the only ones advertised, would not be 
bought at all. Thus business activity would be greatly reduced; producers 
and consumers would cease to spend their time in large cities cultivating 
diseases of the heart and stomach, and instead become quiet. You of all 
peoples are in a position to be quiet because you have found how one man in 
a month can produce the necessities of life for a year. But you are not quiet. 
Behold the result of ingenious devices! 

The next of your great troubles is education. Those who want young 
men to go to college are like a lot of bandits preying on the land. Your 
American college is a school of struggle. Examinations are struggle, athletics 
are struggle, fraternities are struggle. Instead of teaching a boy to unlearn 
all the vicious competitive ways he has acquired from childhood, it rein- 
forces them. Instead of turning his mind inwards, it fills him with ambition. 
Instead of making him quiet and opening his ears to intuitive understand- 
ing, it disturbs him and stifles his inner powers. The factual subject matter 
of college courses is harmless enough, but the perversion of character by 
college life is terrible indeed! 

What else could be expected? The teachers — the very ones who should 
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be healing young minds sick with struggle —are sick themselves. Their 
first concern is not wisdom, but survival in a jousting match. Like creaking 
champions they have to be ever padding themselves with heavier degrees 
and the production of thicker books, straining their ears for faculty rumor, 
sharpening their tongues for cleverness and reprisal. Are these the perfected 
men who should be the teachers of the unperfected ? 

I have just spoken of the danger of college sports. All sports are danger- 
ous. Could anything destroy character more surely? Sometimes you call 
sport a “harmless substitute” for warfare. Sometimes you make it a part of 
military training. Sometimes the individual participates with his own body 
and sometimes by watching others. But always, the result is the same. He 
learns to expect success by force. He learns to think of himself habitually as 
part of one group against another group. He tastes the fruits of victory and 
the weeds of defeat — more dangerous than opium. 

Defeat and victory: these are the terms in which you Americans think of 
almost everything you do, and so it is impossible for you to do anything 
without its recoiling upon you. What is there that you have not made into 
a struggle? Your political elections are a struggle between two parties: Your 
careers are a struggle to get ahead of fellow workers. Consider the Social 
Register, the Critics’ Awards, the Miss America Contest, the Kentucky 
Derby, the National Spelling Bee — everywhere I see struggle. But all this 
makes you beam with pleasure and knock your heads three times in homage 
to the “fair, free competition” which, you say, has made America succeed. I 
say to you, your success is failure and your competition drives half your peo- 
ple mad with praise while it drives the other half mad with blame. You 
justify this by calling it the way to produce the greatest quantity and the 
highest quality of goods and services —as though any goods and services 
were more important than the people to whom they are supposed to give a 
happy life, but do not! 

I say to you there is no disaster greater than never having enough! Let 
efficiency slide and productivity slip: strike not for higher, but for lower pay 
and longer hours at a lazier tempo; abandon the vicarious struggle of the 
baseball park and the $100,000 Question. Resolutely turn your back on all 
this “fair, free competition” that has made each great city of your land into a 
torture house, furnished with a hundred contrivances by which man, as both 
executioner and victim, can spend his life putting himself to death. . . . 

Your foreign troubles are grave indeed. Soon they will be graver. That 
is because your statesmen want America to play the role of the male. They 
would have America, like the stag, rush forward through danger, expecting 
that because it is strong and handsome all the other nations will follow. But 
nations are not a herd of deer, and leadership is not won by physique. 

Your statesmen tell you that America must face up to its “greater inter- 
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national responsibilities”; that it must fill “power vacuums” before they are 
filled by Russia; that it must supply “dynamic leadership” for the rest of the 
world. These statesmen will flatter you to destruction. You are responsible 
for no one but yourselves. What country has surrendered its fate to you? 
As for “power vacuums,” it would be better to make yourself a vacuum than 
fill them abroad. To become full, be hollow. As for leadership, can you 
supply more leadership than others are willing in their hearts to accept? 
Now why do people accept a leader? Because he is strong or because he is 
able to lead? What are considered to be the qualifications for leadership? 
They are considered to be diplomatic skill, experience, insight, and honesty. 
Has America demonstrated these better than Sweden or Switzerland or 
India? On what basis then does your leadership rest? It rests on the fact 
that you are rich in material goods and that other nations, to get a share of 
them, believe they must bow you to the high seat. How pleased you are to 
sit in it! You think it shows that American democracy is regarded by every- 
one as the best way of life. This confirms your eagerness to support it wher- 
ever it appears. Behold how not only the foreign relations, but the internal 
welfare of other countries fall prey to your “greater responsibilities”! 

Already these aggressions have begun to rebound upon you. You at- 
tempted to make England into an airbase: the result was anti-Americanism 
led by Aneurin Bevan. You fought Communist infiltration: the result was 
that Senator McCarthy became for a time the symbol of America. You in- 
veighed against Malan: the result was his re-election by a greater majority. 
You offered to build the Aswan dam: the result was the loss of Suez. You 
have worked to keep India from joining the Communists: and for this very 
reason it may join the Communists. In crisis after crisis you have tried to 
exercise “leadership”: again and again the result has been to make the crisis 
worse and yourselves suspected by everyone. Why is this, do you suppose? 

It is because you continually oppose Tao. Tao cannot be opposed, as those 
who try are forever learning to their sorrow. Tao ordains that only when 
you relinquish the role of world leadership will you be able to assume it: 
only by pursuing a policy of isolationism will you be able to help other na- 
tions without danger to yourselves. 

What does this mean to “relinquish the role of world leadership”? It 
means to place America last, not first, among nations; to resign your lofty 
place on the Security Council; to cease propaganda activities abroad; to 
renounce all foreign policy objectives that affect other peoples more directly 
than they affect you. It is not primarily your concern to reunite Germany, 
for instance, or to keep Mao’s government out of the United Nations, or to 
defend South Asia from Communism by arming Pakistan, or to save Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, and the rest. Let your government abandon 
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these objectives, do nothing about them, and then there will be a better 
chance of their being accomplished. 

What does it mean “to pursue a policy of isolationism”? It means to call 
back the soldiers in foreign countries and give away no more produce, fac- 
tories, and devices of war. What madness it is to vote your foreign aid on 
the open basis of “self-interest,” then in the next breath to call it “making 
friends” and congratulate yourselves on your generosity! He who boasts is 
not given credit. If you have anything to spare, whether it is economic or 
military or educational or technical, put it at the disposal of all the nations 
together. It is only from this unity — the United Nations — that you should 
not be isolated. 

This is the way in which you, the larger country, can play the female role 
and get underneath the smaller countries, for the smaller countries together 
will see that they are larger than you are. Then they will no longer resent 
your leadership and your interference. Rather they will be attracted to you 
and to the objectives that your leadership and interference have so far hin- 
dered you from accomplishing. Train your ambassadors to droop a little, 
drift a little, appear a little stupid, miss opportunities to promote your inter- 
est, and give other peoples a chance to laugh at your expense. Then your 
ambassadors will find their work easy. For superiority is the form of aggres- 
sion which is hardest to forgive because it is hardest to revenge. Simply to 
let your superiority be known is challenge enough, but to flaunt it by assist- 
ing peoples or proselytizing them to your way of life — this brings ruin in 
its train. Leave such things to the leaders of enemy nations. They are dig- 
ging their own graves. Why must you interfere? 

In a word, let your ambassadors be men who understand Tao. Then 
they will deal with problems before they exist, put them in order before they 
have gotten into confusion. For the tree as big as a man’s embrace begins as 
a tiny sprout. In 1917 the Germans did not understand Tao, else they would 
not have cleared the sealed railway carriage that carried Lenin back to Mos- 
cow. The Americans did not understand Tao in 1947, else they would not 
have tried to force a reconciliation between Chiang and Mao. Those who try 
to win the world by tampering with it do not succeed. Beware of further 
tampering, whether it be in relations between France and her colonies or 
between Egypt and Israel or between Nehru and Moscow or between Mos- 
cow and Mao. All over the world sprouts of enmity towards your country 
have begun to grow, and the lands they grow in have soil enriched by long 
oppression. 

To understand Tao is not easy, especially when it is the Tao of nations. 
A nation is not aman. A nation has no heart. Only its citizens have hearts. 
And all their hearts are not equally important. In some countries the rulers 
decide what is to be done and the people have no power over them. The 
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hearts of such rulers are deaf to any call but ambition. In countries where 
the people do have power, they require that the hearts of the rulers be deaf 
to any call but law and policy. 

Now inaction cannot succeed except by its call on the heart. Therefore, 
as a technique for handling nations it is full of risks. Under certain condi- 
tions it succeeds and under others it does not. Truly the Tao of nations is 
difficult indeed! 

Gandhi used inaction successfully because he was allowed to reach the 
hearts of the people of England and they have power over their rulers. 
Gandhi is a good example of how an attitude can become effective as knowl- 
edge of it seeps through society. But if Gandhi had practiced non-violence 
in the German Volga Republic to save it from annihilation after your last 
war or if he had practiced it to save Merv seven hundred years ago when it 
fell to Tuli, youngest son of Chingiz Khan, he would have perished as inef- 
fectually as a candle in a blast furnace. 

That is why force is sometimes necessary. For inaction can only be relied 
on in relations between individual human beings who regard one another 
as human beings. 

Because you have not understood this, your country has another of its 
great troubles today. Did not the British leader, Churchill, go to Yalta with 
the thought that he could talk to Stalin as one human being to another? But 
for Stalin Churchill was not a human being. Both he and Roosevelt were 
capitalist lackeys beyond the pale of humanity and they could make no call 
on the heart of Stalin. 

You have learned this now. You have learned that you cannot expect the 
attitude of inaction to change the policies of a country whose common people 
can hardly know of your attitude and would be powerless to respond to it 
if they could. You have learned that to deal with their rulers by inaction 
alone is to risk destruction before success. And so you have decided to resist 
them by force of arms. At this stage that cannot be avoided. But let it re- 
main resistance and never become attack. Remember that resistance is effec- 
tive only to the extent that it is regretful. Let your generals cut their nails 
before they go out to the front, as though they were on their way to a fu- 
neral. Let one mistake not lead you to its opposite. It has proved a mistake 
under certain conditions to practice inaction towards your enemies. It would 
be as bad a mistake not to practice inaction towards them whenever those 
conditions are absent. Only then is there hope. For slowly, slowly, yes! like 
water softly dripping on rock, your regret and your passivity can wear away 
the granite of enemy ambition. 





Two Poems 


by CHARLES PHILBRICK * 


VACATION’S END 


Two constructs of bone, immobile, through growing, 
Propped on the farthest shelf of world, we two 

Softly shielded skeletons on sand recline 

In a gathering wind, under a sun that slides 

And flares and cools — left, along with terns, 

To watch the steady letch of sea for land, 

And the slow accedence of shore. The world 

Is shrunk to focus in our drying eyes. 


Arc on circumference, beach will go always 
Nowhere; a beach is a moment in flux, and no more. 
Beach might be only a strand unspun from our gaze, 
Less real than air; or a lapse of color where 
Blue and green just fail to meet. 

Our weight 


Is equation between gravid wombs and dry dust; 
Heat of our bodies averages sun in the sand 
And the sun-shaking sea. 
In this mirage, 
Horizon-taut, this semisolid quiver, 
Brains have only their balance, before 
They slump to something less than sand 
With a sound like a whispered Now. 





* Charles Philbrick was awarded first prize of $1,000 in the Wallace Stevens poetry contest for 1958. 





BLOSSOMS FROM BAYEUX 


Chrysanthemums on blue, with blood and sun, 

Old blood, paled gold dyeing their leaves, 

Loose their shocks, shake stooks to the air 

Static here, like stacks of greaves (not grain) 

That a bleeding soldiery limped out of overnight, 
Withdrawing in autumn, all dark, and thirstily bled, 
Bearing their honor unarmed through the ritual cold. 


This ruined, frozen chivalry redeems our heat, 

But rasps immediately on silence as we breathe 

And read in light and warmth of the wild outdoors, 

Of knees stone-worn through bloody tapestry to bone, 

The axed-lipped leers of the carbuncled churls, 

And the roseate morals misted in samite courtesy. 

(Dirty, those years, and glued with blood; the sun so small.) 


Bright dawnsong drawn austerely through complaint 
Rubs habit square to shape Gregorian desire: so old 

Is ordinance indoors, and so cold is declaration here, 

That speech floods copper flowers with stale breath. 

Yet flowers must weave their groping roots in the ground 
Of soil so often soiled, the airy and chambered brain, 

And send their beauty stiff, to collapse in a grieving season. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





by DEAN DONER 


A Brief History of My Kind 


HE 1928 PresipENTIAL election seems, as I look back at it now, to have 

had a strangely intoxicating effect upon the people among whom I 

grew up in South Dakota. I can’t remember the 1932 election at all, 
nor can I recall any other event in my childhood which produced the same 
slightly frenetic attitudes as of an impassioned last stand. Perhaps by 1932 
the battle had been lost, certainties betrayed and innocence destroyed. Prob- 
ably, Roosevelt seemed less of a threat to the normally kind and innocent 
citizens than Smith had seemed. In any event, it was 1928 when my older 
sister was thrown down the schoolhouse steps by a Democratic classmate, 
when schoolyard fights over national politics were commonplace, and when 
the local college’s homecoming parade included the only partisan entry I 
can recall seeing. 

Inspired by a wind-up toy which was then popular and which supposedly 
represented Amos and Andy’s Open Air Taxicab, the engineering students 
had fixed up a jalopy which, while rattling down the street, would suddenly 
rear up on its back wheels and circle crazily. When the front wheels came 
down, the car would usually be pointed toward the curb, and it would head 
toward the crowd lined along the sidewalk. People had been watching it 
for as long as it had been visible, and though they did not exactly panic, 
they flinched gratifyingly, and there was plenty of screaming. But the car 
always stopped short, reared in the air, circled, and came down to rattle 
across the street toward the crowd on the other side. 

A college student wearing a swallow-tailed coat and a top hat was stand- 
ing in the back of the car, clutching an empty whiskey bottle from which 
he pretended to drink when the erratic movements of the car or his own 
imitation of drunkenness permitted. Everyone was laughing, of course, but 
as the car passed, there was a sudden almost hysterical burst of applause and 
shouting. As though she were propelled by the outburst behind her, an old 
woman near us tottered on her thin bow legs a few steps into the street and 
clapped her hands and shouted. Even a few men stepped off the curb and 
waved their hats and yelled. For the student was not drunkenly haranguing 
the crowd, but boozily singing “The Sidewalks of New York.” 

My mother smiled and glanced down at me, perhaps to make certain that 
grown-ups had not blocked my view or that I was not planning to join the 
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children who trooped along the sides of the street in order to keep up with 
the car. I took her hand and stared at the man so nearly tipping out of the 
car and waving the whiskey bottle. I knew nothing about alcohol except 
that it was mixed in my mind with incoherent horrors, tales about Indians 
crazed by firewater, stories about pre-Prohibition, sawdust-floored saloons 
from which old men lurched, bent upon violence, and the dark, murky stage 
setting of Ten Nights in a Barroom, to which I had been taken a year or two 
earlier. I had never seen a drunk person nor even a person drinking that I 
could remember, though I knew well a story that was told about me when 
I was four years old. We had been watching fireworks, and the police had 
been called to take care of a drunk man who had become obnoxiously loud. 
The man had resisted, and the police dragged him away. In the silence, as 
people watched the struggle, I had piped out, “Why don’t they shoot him?” 
It was one of my family’s favorite stories. I had heard it many times, as I 
had also heard my parents or their friends comment that my idea was not 
such a bad one after all, if you asked them. 

My father stayed to help judge the floats. Neither my mother nor I 
mentioned the parade as we walked home. I was happy not to talk about 
the parade, and it would not have been like my mother to discuss something 
we had both been perfectly capable of seeing with our own eyes. What my 
mother did talk about was the dust raised by the homecoming traffic on the 
gravel streets. We had a new Pontiac sedan which my mother hated, and in 
the sweeping but calm and final way she had of passing judgments, she held 
that the older cars, like our 1923 seven-passenger touring car, had been better 
designed and thus raised less dust than the newer models. 

When we reached home, Henry Silverman was standing in front of our 
house. I knew who he was, but I had never talked with him before. His 
family had moved to town in late summer. He was a grade ahead of me in 
school, and he had a brother and sister in junior high. He was a tall, thin 
boy with big eyes. 

“Let’s play with your wagon,” he said. 

“Who are you?” my mother asked, and Henry told her his name, ex- 
plained that he lived on Custer Avenue, that his family had come from Plain- 
field, New Jersey, and he called her Ma’am. 

When my mother went into the house, after telling me to stay home, 
Henry went and got my wagon. 

“You be a traffic policeman,” he said, and he started driving the wagon 
down the walk, sitting on one leg in the wagon and pushing with the other, 
and making loud engine noises. 

I hadn’t the vaguest idea what a traffic policeman was, and I stepped off 
the sidewalk and watched him. 

“Don’t you want to play with me?” he asked. 
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“T don’t care,” I said. 

He knelt in the wagon and looked at me. I kicked at a box elder tree, 
chipping the bark. 

“Did you go to the parade?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said. “Everybody goes to the parade.” 

“T didn’t go.” 

I could recognize a challenge when I heard one, but there was something 
wrong with the way Henry issued his. His voice was unnecessarily brutal, 
not as though he offered defiance for its own sake, but as though there were 
actually some grievance behind it. 

“T don’t want to fight,” I said. “I’m going in the house.” 

“You're chicken-livered,” he said. 

“Tt’s not ‘chicken-livered.’ It’s ‘chicken.’ ” 

Henry went into great whooping spasms of laughter, clinging to the 
tongue of the wagon for support. I went into the house, but I watched him 
from behind the lace curtains. He sat for awhile in the wagon and then 
played for a long time, backing and chugging the wagon around the walk 
in front of our house. When he left, he put the wagon exactly where it was 
when he first got it. 

He was back the next day, and we played in the front yard. Within a 
week, we were playing together every day. I was never completely com- 
fortable with him. He played at a level of intensity I was unaccustomed to, 
making dramatic and actually foolhardy displays of bravado, and his imagin- 
ation worked in a kind of heightened and sweeping manner I could never 
really understand. He walked the ridgepole of the barn in back of our 
house, and he once dared me to jump from the edge of the barn roof, a feat 
which he incorporated into a game of parachuting from a plane which had 
stalled upside down in the middle of a loop-the-loop. I was forbidden to 
climb on the barn roof at all, and I therefore had to be careful always to keep 
on the side away from the house. 

In the barn, which my father used for a garage and general storage, 
Henry discovered an old crating box our upright piano had come in, and he 
dragged this into our back yard with whoops of delight. My mother made us 
drag it right back to the barn. There Henry made the crate first into the 
Alamo, and then he tore it apart and made planes in which he and I were 
supposed to have dogfights. I knew vaguely what the Alamo was, but I had 
no notion what dogfights were, and the constant exposure of my ignorance 
began to make me angry. I wasn’t a neighborhood leader, but I wasn’t used 
to the role of dumb follower, either. Furthermore, Henry’s imagination and 
enthusiasm bordered on the childish. My friends and I either played sensible 
games, like cowboys and Indians, in deadly seriousness, or we didn’t do any- 
thing. Above all, we didn’t talk all the time, changing forts into airplanes 
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into bobsleds all in the space of a half hour, and making loud, dramatic 
noises for every game we played. 

I was soon left alone with Henry, my friends making nasty remarks as 
they left me when they saw him coming. I sometimes pretended headaches 
or other improbable afflictions of childhood in order to free myself. The 
expedient methods of either fighting with him or snubbing him were denied 
me. In the first place, he was taller, wirier, and faster than I was, and he 
had taught me in play that he could easily wrestle me down and sit on me. 
In his own long-armed, free-wheeling way, he was probably the best fighter 
in school. But more burdensome was the charge his mother had unknow- 
ingly laid upon me. Normally we played at my house, but once Henry, with 
his exaggerated politeness, told my mother that his mother had asked him 
to bring me home. 

I had gone, and his mother had acted even more embarrassingly polite 
than Henry sometimes did. She made me sit down and eat some cake and 
drink some milk. She was a fat, short woman who talked constantly and 
fidgeted around the room, filling my glass before I could drink the milk that 
was left in it. 

“Henry likes to play with you so much,” she said. She crossed her arms 
and smiled at me, sort of clicking her tongue. Then she went and felt the 
coffee pot for about the tenth time, gave another push at the leaky faucet in 
the sink, then smiled at me again. “You know,” she said, “not everybody 
will play with Henry. Where we came from, he didn’t have any friends, not 
really. The prejudices there—” she clicked her tongue and wagged her 
head. “Terrible. Terrible.” 

I took a bite of cake. I knew that nobody liked to play with Henry, but 
I realized that she meant something I didn’t understand. 

“It’s terrible,” she repeated, pouring more milk into my glass. “Children 
have to learn so young about all that. But out here it’s different. Everybody 
likes my Henry, and you all play with him so nice. Such clean, young boys 
out here, all so well-fed. I’ll bet you drink lots of milk.” 

I was thankful that I didn’t have to respond. Henry kept interrupting 
her, chattering about our old barn, and his mother helped him on by nod- 
ding and clucking and crying, “How wonderful, Henry!” every two seconds, 
I couldn’t force myself to look at her. My parents listened to me only if I 
were being questioned about my deeds or about where I’d been. My father 
had been raised on a ranch in western South Dakota, and even if he had not 
been the tall and taciturn Westerner he was, I don’t think it would have 
occurred to him that he and I would ever be even remotely interested in the 
same things. My mother, a tall, large, slow-moving woman, had been raised 
on an Indian reservation west of the Missouri, where my grandfather had 
been the government agent, and while she was a sympathetic and kind 
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person, she possessed a kind of inscrutable serenity often characteristic of the 
Sioux among whom she’d lived. Thus Mrs. Silverman’s exuberance seemed 
forced and unnatural to me, and I thought it a dumb way for a grown-up 
to act. 

When we were leaving, Mrs. Silverman stopped me after Henry had 
dashed out of the door. “You do like Henry, don’t you?” she asked. “You 
do like to play with him?” 

She held me by the shoulders so that I had to look at her. “Sure,” I said, 
and I let my gaze come to rest on her double chin. “Sure, I like to play with 
him fine.” 

She held me a moment longer, so that I finally had to look at her face. 
“You're a good boy,” she said. “You're going to be good for my Henry.” 

Perhaps I suddenly decided that I had shown enough of my ignorance 
to the Silvermans, or perhaps I felt that I was somewhow being trapped. 
Certainly I was as surprised as she was when I stepped back and said, “Mrs. 
Silverman, I don’t even know what you’re talking about.” 

She looked at me a moment with startled, big eyes and then began 
whooping with laughter, exactly as Henry had done the first time I met him. 
“Ho, you nice boy!” she squealed, and dragged me to her and hugged me 
against her shaking bosom. “Ho, ho, ho,” she cried, and then let me go and 
wiped her eyes with her apron. “Of course you don’t, you sweet boy. Of 
course you don’t.” I didn’t know whether I was supposed to stay and watch 
her or whether I could leave. But just then Henry’s brother and sister came 
into the room. 

“What’s the matter with you?” the girl asked her mother. 

“Here, here, here,” Mrs. Silverman wiped her tears. “I want you to meet 
Henry’s friend,” and she let the laughter subside with coughing little gasps. 

They both shook my hand and said something very polite about being 
pleased to meet Henry’s play friend, or some such strange remark, but | 
imagined that their eyes were hostile. I wasn’t used to having junior high 
school kids shake hands with me as though they were adults. I said, “How 
do you do,” and hurried out, for Henry was yelling for me at the top of his 
lungs. 

Perhaps it was the visit to Henry’s house that marked the beginning of 
almost daily squabbles. I remember once we argued about the name of a 
grocery store down town. It was called the IXL store, and Henry claimed 
that the XL stood for a word that meant “better than anyone else,” while 
I argued that the initials were meaningless. The only argument I can re- 
member winning was the time | triumphantly proved that Harney’s Peak 
was taller than Mount Washington. Most of the time, however, I was 
wrong, for I was no match for Henry’s knowledge and sophistication. And 
a kind of East versus West chauvinism came to lurk on the edges of our 
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squabbling, so that Henry’s vast knowledge and sweeping imagination 
seemed weighted with all the mysterious and ineluctable superiority of the 
East. Henry was a gracious loser; I was sullen, reacting with the only 
weapon I could find, an irritable pride in ignorance. I became openly scorn- 
ful of the games Henry made up, and Id try to provoke some argument and 
make Henry go home out of sheer exasperation with me, calling me “dumb 
bunny” and “stupid, Dakota dumbbell.” 

Our playing together came to an end one afternoon when I had provoked 
an especially bitter argument. I’m not sure, but I think we argued about 
whether a car could go, or would ever be able to go, sixty miles an hour. Our 
town was exactly a mile wide, and I made Henry watch the second hand 
on his wrist watch and thus realize, the dumb cluck, that no car could trav- 
erse the whole town while his second hand made one sweep. I knew I was 
wrong, but the argument didn’t matter. Henry quoted race car statistics and 
Popular Mechanics articles and called on God as his witness. I told him he’d 
better leave God out of the argument because he didn’t go to church anyway. 
I didn’t actually know whether this was the case or not, though as I said it, 
I realized that Henry was always waiting for me at our house when we got 
back from church on Sunday morning. 

Henry was silent a moment and then stood up. “You don’t want to play 
with me anymore because I’m a Jew, do you? That’s why you’re always 
picking a fight. Okay, you old prejudiced bastard,” he said, and he gave 
my wagon, on which he had been sitting, a kick that sent it crashing into 
the house. Then he walked home, hitting the trees with a stick he’d picked 
up in our yard. 

I continued to sit on our front steps, stunned and frightened. I had no 
idea what the word “Jew” meant. I had never heard it before. Looking 
back, I realize that I thought then that my parents would not have known 
the word either. Protected is not truly an accurate word to describe the 
childhood one experienced in my town; my friends and I knew that evil 
existed in this world. But as though a kind of hiatus had taken place in 
history, evil seemed to us abstract, characteristic of people of another time — 
say, the pre-Prohibition days — or of another place — the East or Europe or 
China, any place sufficiently far away. Even our own land did not exist for 
us. Though we were surrounded by people who had experienced them, the 
days of the pioneers and the Indian wars died without issue. I see now that 
we possessed a monstrous innocence, with neither consciousness nor con- 
sciences as old as our race or even as old as our town, which in 1928 had 
existed for forty-eight years, but only as old as ourselves, eight and nine and 
ten years old. 

Thus, when Henry gave himself a name, he aligned himself with the 
vague places where evil lived. I don’t believe that I gave the name itself even 
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passing interest. All I could feel was a frightening sense of having been 
betrayed and yet of being, somehow, the betrayer. Even as I hated Henry 
for having played with me without identifying himself, I felt that I too had 
been false. Both Henry and his mother thought I had known. But no one 
had told me; no one in the whole town had told me. And it seemed to me, 
suddenly, that the town — even the gravel street in front of our house, even 
our yard and the steps I sat on — was one of the strange and uncertain places 
of the earth. 

I didn’t see him again for about a week. He must have walked to school 
some other way, and my grade was released five minutes before his. Some- 
one told me that he and Jack Stoll, the schoolyard bully who had lived all his 
life two blocks from me, had had a fight, but a woman had come out of her 
house with a broom and broken it up almost at the start. I didn’t care, one 
way or the other. There were lots of fights that week, which was election 
week, and I had lost my interest in Al Smith and Herbert Hoover as well as 
Henry Silverman. I think I expected Al Smith to win. It would somehow 
have been appropriate to the mood I was in. 

After the election, a dullness seemed to settle on everyone. There must 
have been several days when the afternoon cry of “Fight! Fight!” did not 
echo across the schoolyard to bring us all running, eager spectators to ring 
the combatants and yell for our favorite. I suppose it was this lull and the 
desire to stir things up that prompted Jack Stoll one day to grab one of the 
toy wind-up Amos and Andy cars from a first grader. Those cars had 
become campaign symbols on the schoolyard; the Republicans had them and 
the Democrats tried to break them. Some first grade boy was still playing 
with his, and Jack grabbed it and he and several other older boys began toss- 
ing it around like a baseball. The first grader had burst into tears and run to 
tell his teacher. When I came on the scene, Jack was trying to give the car 
away to unsuspecting new arrivals. 

“Here,” he said, coming up to me, “want this car? I'll give it to you.” 

“What?” I said. 

“Go on, go on,” Jack said. “Take the car. I’m giving it to you. Are you a 
Democrat ?” 

“Don’t take it,” Henry said, stepping out of the ring of kids surrounding 
us. “He stole it and now he’s trying to get rid of it.” 

“Shut your mouth or I'll shut it for you,” Jack said to Henry. They stood 
and argued, calling each other names. 

“Here, I'll take it,” I said. Henry tried to stop me, and I pushed him 
away. I started toward the schoolhouse, carrying the car, but Henry caught 
my arm. 

“After school. Behind the Methodist church,” he said, naming the favor- 
ite fighting spot. “Your mother won’t even recognize your goddamn face 
when I get through with you.” 
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“I won’t fight you,” I said. “I’ve done nothing to you, and I don’t want 
to have anything to do with you.” 

Jack twirled Henry around. “I'll meet you behind the church. When 
I’m through with you, you won’t do any more fighting.” 

Then the teacher came, snatched the car away from me, and took Jack 
to the principal’s office. 

Word about the coming fight spread all day through the school, by notes 
and whispers. It was obvious that everyone was on Jack’s side and that a 
special importance was attached to this fight. It had long been brewing 
between the two, and they were considered the best fighters in school. Henry 
was going to be beaten up like nobody had ever been beaten up before, every- 
one grimly declared, and everyone seemed to be looking forward to the 
slaughter. I had decided that I'd slip home, for I found that, far from antici- 
pating Henry’s humiliation, I secretly hoped he’d win. The wish seemed so 
inexplicable and traitorous that I had a miserable day, feeling as grim and 
desperate as though I were scheduled to fight. 

After school, however, I was called into the principal’s office. My crime 
was not sufficient to warrant taking me out of class, but the principal 
wanted to lecture me on what he called receiving stolen goods. Since I had 
to admit that I knew the car was “stolen,” I suffered a lengthy and stern 
reprimand, and I promised that hereafter I would always immediately report 
any stealing I knew about. It seemed as he talked that I could hear the shout- 
ing from behind the church, two blocks away. So confused and miserable 
was I that at one point I almost interrupted the principal’s stream of words 
to tell him about the fight. But in the end I did nothing but sit and let his 
words drone on. 

When I left his office, 1 walked slowly to the scene of the fight. It was 
impossible to see Henry and Jack, but I stood a moment on the edge of the 
crowd of kids, listening to the cries for Jack to kill Henry, Jack to pound 
him, Jack to break his nose. No one yelled for Henry, and yet, from the 
urgency of the voices, I knew that it was a close fight and that perhaps 
Henry had the upper hand. 

As I was standing there, I heard Henry’s sister behind me. 

“Why don’t you help him?” she was saying over and over, and she was 
crying. 

“No, he’s got to fight his own fights,” Henry’s brother said. 

“God damn you, I'll help him myself,” she cried. “They’re going to kill 
him, I know they will.” 

“You stay right here,” he said. “Henry can take care of himself.” 

I turned around. “Hello,” I said. 

“Here’s the chicken-livered little snot that should be fighting him,” 
Henry’s brother said with no change in his voice. He seemed adult, and I 
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had a sudden fear that, strange person that he was, he didn’t know or 
wouldn’t recognize the limits of after-school battle. He didn’t belong to my 
world at all, and he might therefore commit any kind of outrageous violence 
and simply leave, without consequence. 

Henry’s sister called me some names, but she was too worried about the 
fight and too angry with her brother to pose an effective threat. 

“I don’t want to fight Henry,” I said. “I never did anything to him.” 

“Yeah. Sent him home, calling him a Jew. Saying you wouldn’t play 
with him. You were supposed to be his friend. You won’t even stick up for 
him, throwing him to the dogs because he’s a Jew.” 

Most of this didn’t make sense to me, but all the guilt I’d been trying not 
to feel suddenly overwhelmed me. I started to leave, for I had never felt so 
strange in my life, as though I were going to cry, and yet I was angry. But 
Henry’s brother grabbed me and hit me. “I'll teach you to hurt my brother,” 
he said. 

It took a second before I realized that he had slapped me instead of hit- 
ting me with his fist. Slaps belonged to the world of adult punishment, and 
they were absolutely an end in themselves, never a beginning. He had done, 
I realized, all that he was going to do. 

“Let me go,” I said as fiercely as I could. I took his hand and pulled it off 
my arm. “You don’t dare touch me. You may be bigger, but every kid here 
would jump on you. We could all take care of you, and you know it.” Tears 
were swelling in my eyes. “Now get out of my way and let me go,” I said. 

He didn’t move, and I brushed against him as I left. I didn’t look back, 
but walked steadily on, my cheek stinging where he had slapped me, trying 
to keep the tears from coming. I turned a corner and the sounds of the fight 
became muffled and. began to die away. I tried to find something in the 
empty, dusty street to think about, but long before I reached home I had 
begun to cry. I bit my lip and pounded my fist against my thigh, but the 
tears streamed from my eyes, so desolate, so ravished was my world, as 
though I had a premonition, at ten years of age, that I would have to learn, 
all alone and in just one lifetime, the delicate adjustments of human history 
which had been denied me. 





Two Poems 


by CLARICE SHORT 


THE WIDOWS 


To the little church on a summer day 
Three widows come. 

They sit together, but their men 

Are varying distances away. 

One is so far that she remembers him 
Only when some grandchild at play 

On a dilapidated pelt 

Asks, “Did Grandpapa really kill this bear ?” 
Then he comes striding fair, 

And brave, and tall, a hero from romance 
Read long ago, or husband of her youth — 
Sometimes she cannot say. 


The second is as close to his wife 

In the grave as he ever was in life. 
She never clearly understood 

Why his brief sojourn in her house 
Doomed her to lifelong widowhood. 


The third is passionately near; 

He is everywhere. 

His voice is in the choir’s voice, 

In the prayer. 

From the compassionate faces of the saints 
His eyes shine clear. 

The gentle weight of her shawl 

Is his hand on her hair. 





ELEGY 


I 


Wildness has held for years innumerable 
A mortgage on this land. 


The half metate and broken mano lay 


Where corn had grown, and men had danced their prayer 
For rain, and gone away. 

The plow that found these stones is rusted now; 

Furrows are being smoothed by the wind’s hand. 

Weeds and wild grasses mingle with the wheat. 
Foreclosure once again is imminent. 

With something of proprietary air 

The ravens stalk on grave, self-confident feet. 


II 


The gathering of the weedy hay 
Brings no dissension; 

With little stock to feed, 

We feel no tension. 

With half-indifferent eyes 

To worldly matters 

We can watch clouds arise 
That the wind scatters 

To chaff that bears no seed. 
The field mouse shock-nested, 
Exposed by our hopelessness 
Shields her young unmolested. 


III 


“Given to God shall be that which has killed.” 
So ran the ancient law; this subtle land, 
Hauntingly beautiful, lured one to stay 

Then wore his strength, and hope, and life away. 
Forfeit henceforth, let it remain untilled: 


Rain-carved, wind-scored, magnificent deodand. 


University of Utah 





THE GESTURE OF A PALINODE 
Richard E. Lee 


Of that white birch by the fence 
That I have earned 

I need not inquire again 

Its gesture, its 


Sinuous function in winds 

I never denied as it traces 

Its rhythmic obedience across 

A silver triangle of evening sky. 


I know that I have 
Released its roots into 
A more spacious and hilly 


Earth than it knew before 


When it struck its pose 
Of motion without purpose 


In an anonymous garden 
Of trees for sale. 


In an enclosed place 

Of newly growing things 
I wait the flourish 

Of birds of a coming time 


And stop beside 

A beginning tree 

Where I sent roots down — 
The quiet recital of a palinode — 


And question safe beneath 
An edge of sky, 

Beneath the cadence 

Of a candid birch. 


Seal Beach, California 





From FLORILEGIUM FLORIDAE 


JUNGLE GARDEN 
Philip Herzbrun 


Beneath the crutches of the banyan tree 
a nest of vipers writhe cautiously 
from shade to shade. 


Beneath the brooming palms 
rustling ceaselessly 

to sweep the sky, 

the ululating frog distends his sac. 


The faint flamingos 
pluming for another season 
honk gracelessly 

while beaking kisses, 

then root their drainpipes 
in the yawing shade. 


The alligator logs in sweet repose, 
submerged to the smile 


beneath his moistened nostrils. 


The blistering rubbervine entwines 
the Copper Leaf, the Silk Oak, 
and the Poison Sugar Tree. 


Ginger and Wax Myrtle thread 
the cluttered emptiness 

above the barred banana, 
ripening ecstatically. 


Deliciosa reach their fronds 
instinctively to choke 

the clinging suckers as they climb, 
air-rooted but a minute 

in the predatory chase. 





Down through the hop-scotch light 
the lucent droppings of birds 

no god could see 

tap the Mascarene Latania, 

the Traveler’s Tree in orderly berserk, 
the funereal gardenia 

celebrating death in life: 


and over all the tumid silence, 
portentous of no incident 
no burgeoning 
no starting 
no end. 


Alexandria, Virginia 


VIEW FROM THE NORTH SIDE 


Sharon Southworth 


One cold cube of a day, 

The edges offered bruises 

To any ungloved flesh. 

One milk-glassy day, 

The fluorescent sun 

Shone through an upper air 
Thick as cigar smoke. 

A column of steam to the west 
Marks the oil refinery. 

(At night, lit, it might be 

The rigging of a ship 
Complicated enough 

To sail dry land.) 

The valley floor has houses 
Under the knobby trees, 
Once green, now moulted brown, 
Articulate branch and stem. 
The light mountains are simple, 
A jagged graphic line 

Flat against flat sky. 

There used to be a lake here 
Larger than Superior. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





The Frontier and American Literature: 


A Symposium * 


INTRODUCTION 


OR THREE CENTURIES American patriots and authors sought to foster a 

national literature deliberately by prescribing its ingredients and fore- 

casting its ultimate outlines. With remarkable unanimity they proph- 
esied that it would be marked by the frontier experience and shaped in the 
crucible of the West. It would reflect the continental landscape in all its 
primitive and original grandeur and record the miraculous renewal there of 
human energy and heroic action in response to the challenge implicit in a 
continental conquest. 

The three papers presented here under the general topic “The Frontier 
and American Literature” point up in various ways the disparity between 
what the nation expected of literature about the West and what was actually 
produced. In their dream of an epic treatment of the frontier experience, 
Norris and Neihardt were echoing a long-expressed national expectation. 
The movement of Americans westward across the continent might rightly 
be identified as the last great wave of Aryan migration; but the circum- 
stances under which it took place were totally different from earlier phases of 
that migration. It occurred with dizzy speed — well within a half century; 
it was aided by greatly improved and mechanized means of transportation. 
It was in no sense a folk movement, but, in the main, a series of highly com- 
mercialized projects designed to exploit the wealth the continent could be 
made to yield. It took place in the glare of tremendous publicity. It spot- 
lighted not one hero of awe-inspiring stature, but dozens of ordinary men — 
you, me, your neighbor and mine — suddenly capable of performing heroic 
deeds with axe and gun and incredible grit. A national experience it was, 
but a hugely self-conscious one. Writing about it could be made to fit no 
Procrustean bed of Old World standards. What evolved was peculiarly and 
disconcertingly American—on the one hand, a popularized myth, half 
serious, half hoax, and, on the other, America’s new medium for democratiz- 
ing and deflating the myth —the folksy, humorous vernacular of frontier 
journalism. Critics who insisted on looking for epic treatment in song and 
story were long reluctant to settle for anecdote, tall tale, cracker box yarn, 
and Mark Twain. They failed to observe that the living characters of Amer- 





* The symposium was originally presented on October 11, 1958, at the fall meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain American Studies Association which formed a section of the Rocky Mountain Modern Lan- 
guage Association convening at Brigham Young University. Program chairman was Robert H. Walker, 
Acting Director of the American Studies Program at the University of Wyoming. Co-chairman was 
Kenneth E, Eble of the University of Utah. Ruth Hudson, one of the participants, has kindly provided 
an introduction for the symposium’s appearance here. 
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ica’s popular narratives have always been comic, as Constance Rourke noted, 
and that Americans have always perversely enjoyed their own deflation. The 
literature that evolved was mainly a deflation of the epic hope — the dream 
of Virginia City nabobs reduced by America’s incomparable gift of improvi- 
sation to the wry realism of a returning Argonaut’s slogan — “Pike’s Peak 
and Busted.” —Rutu Hupson. 


1. 


The Frontier Epic: Frank Norris 
and John G., Neihardt 


by EDGELEY W. TODD 


the young poet Presley, who aspires to make his reputation by com- 

posing an epic poem about the American West. Presley was search- 
ing, Norris tells us, for a magnificent subject, “some vast, tremendous theme, 
heroic, terrible, to be unrolled in all the thundering progression of hexa- 
meters. .. .”’ He wanted especially, he says at one point, “. . . to get back 
to that first clear-eyed view of things, to see as Homer saw, as Beowulf saw, 
as the Nibelungen poets saw.” * 

Now, it is evident to every reader of The Octopus that Norris did not 
represent Presley’s ambitions in an entirely sympathetic manner; yet at the 
same time one cannot escape the thought that in presenting Presley’s poetic 
aspirations, Norris was in a way revealing a personal ambition. Not only 
did he entitle his incomplete trilogy The Epic of Wheat, of which The 
Octopus was the first part, but he also published an essay entitled “A Neg- 
lected Epic,” * which is an extremely interesting statement of his convic- 
tions about the use of native epic material and at the same time an anticipa- 
tion of the theories and practice of John G. Neihardt. The ideas of these 
two twentieth-century writers on this subject merit examination in the larger 
question of the impact of the frontier upon American literature. 

When Norris composed “A Neglected Epic” nearly sixty years ago, the 
frontier life that had figured so largely in the nineteenth century was at an 
end. Like Walt Whitman before him, Norris recognized in the conquest of 


Ris oF Frank Norris’s novel The Octopus (1901) will remember 





Edgeley W. Todd, who teaches English at Colorado State University, Fort Collins, has appeared 
previously in WHR with “Washington Irving Discovers the Frontier” (Winter 1957) and on page 
118 of the present issue he reviews Charles Neider’s The Great West. 

* The Octopus, ed. Kenneth S. Lynn (Boston, 1958), pp. 7-8. 

? Ibid., p. 29. 


* Responsibilities of the Novelist (Garden City, 1928), pp. 45-50. 
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the trans-Mississippi West the completion of an historic cycle, the last im- 
portant link in the return of civilization to— in his words — “the vague and 
mysterious East.” His viewpoint represents a late literary application of the 
idea of “manifest destiny,” which was so important a concept in forming the 
attitude of Americans toward the West in the nineteenth century.* As 
Norris looked back over history, he saw a similarity between the subduing of 
the West and the wars, invasions, and campaigns of peoples in the long 
march of civilization from Egypt to Greece to Rome and to northern 
Europe. “But observe,” Norris remarked: 

Once across the Mississippi, the West . . . was conquered in about forty years. In all 


the vast campaign from East to West here is the most signal victory, the swiftest, the 
completest, the most brilliant achievement — the wilderness subdued at a single stroke.° 


In the past, Norris observed further, such “mysterious race-movements” 
have always produced a distinctive epic literature, exemplified in the Ho- 
meric epics, the Aeneid, Beowulf, the Nibelungenlied, the Song of Roland, 
and other poems. But noting that America was devoid of such literature, he 
charged that American writers had in fact neglected their native epic. He 
expressed his disappointment: 

When one at last comes to look for the literature that sprang from and has grown up 
around the last great epic event in the history of civilization, the event which in spite 
of stupendous difficulties was consummated more swiftly, more completely, more satis- 
factorily than any like event since the westward migration began — I mean the conquer- 
ing of the West, the subduing of the wilderness beyond the Mississippi — What has this 


produced in the way of literature? The dime novel! the dime novel and nothing else. 
The dime novel and nothing better.® 


Norris was not entirely justified in protesting that nothing better than the 
dime novel had been produced in the nineteenth century. Yet he was quite 
right in charging that no heroic poetry had yet appeared. “The American 
epic,” he went on to assert, “just as heroic, just as elemental, just as important 
and as picturesque, will fade into history behind no finer type, no nobler 
hero than Buffalo Bill . .. while the youth of the United States learn of their 
epic by paying a dollar to see the “Wild West Show.’” * 

Such statements as these form the burden of Norris’s argument. He was 
convinced that the conquering and occupation of the West, an event in his 
opinion as significant and national as the Revolution itself, had not only 
been neglected by America’s prose writers and poets but that the epic that he 


desired quite as strongly as Presley in The Octopus would, in fact, never be 
written. 


“Whitman's “Passage to India” is one of the important literary examples of the potency of this 
force. For an excellent discussion of the whole matter, see Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land (Cambridge, 
1950), chapters I-IV. 

5“ Neglected Epic,” Responsibilities of the Novelist, p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 


" Ibid., p. 47. William F. Cody’s Wild West shows originated in 1883 and were at their height at 
the time Norris was writing. 
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Many years before, Walt Whitman had also raised similar questions. A 
passage in Specimen Days written after his trip to Denver in 1879 poses the 
problem in the following way: “The pure breath, primitiveness, boundless 
prodigality, and amplitude . . . of these prairies, the Rocky Mountains, and 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers — will they ever appear in, and in 
some sort form a standard for our poetry and art?” Numerous writers with 
similar hopes could be cited to show that there was an expectation that in 
some manner the American experience as typified by the frontier might be 
rendered adequately in literature. 

Against this background the theories and poetry of John G. Neihardt 
take on significance, for he has made the most extended effort of any Amer- 
ican poet to exploit the West of the trapper and the Indian in epic poetry. 
When he published in 1915 the first part of his Cycle of the West, he began 
an ambitious undertaking that attempted, in effect, to make up for the 
neglect that Norris had complained about. So similar, in fact, are the views 
of the two men that one is led to believe that the similarity may be more than 
coincidental. 

Neihardt’s A Cycle of the West comprises three epic narratives about the 
fur trade and the trapper plus two additional epic poems depicting the final 
conquest of the plains Indians by the white race. These five Western poems 
span the years 1822 to 1890, a period starting with the momentous fur brig- 
ades to the mountains led by William Ashley and Andrew Henry and end- 
ing with the defeat of Sitting Bull and the Sioux at the hands of General 
Nelson A. Miles. For thirty years Neihardt labored to complete the Cycle, 
begun in 1912 when he was thirty-one. 

Neihardt’s Midwest heritage partly explains his interest in these subjects. 
Descended from pioneer stock, he was born in Illinois and spent his early 
boyhood on the sod-house frontier in Kansas, living on prairie land where 
the memory of Indian tribes and buffalo herds was still a formative factor on 
an impressionable boy. His removal to Kansas City brought the Missouri 
River, the main artery of the trappers, into focus in his imagination. He has 
frequently told of its tremendous impact on him and of his desire to learn 
its human history. As he grew older and came to know the legends and 
literature of the ancient world plus the tales of the fur trappers and Indians, 
he developed towards the Missouri River, he believed, much the same feel- 
ings that ancient Greek youths cultivated for the seas of their homeland. 
“And as those ancient boys,” he once stated, 
must have been eager to hear of perils nobly encountered on the deep and in the lands 
adjacent, so was I eager to learn of the heroes who had travelled my river as an imperial 
road.... As I grew older . . . I began to see that what had enthralled me was, in fact, 


of the stuff of sagas, a genuine epic cycle in the rough. ... I decided that some day I 
would begin to tell these hero tales in verse. . . .* 





* Collected Poems (New York, 1926), pp. 636-637. 
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Having written his first poem in 1893 when he was twelve, by 1920 Nei- 
hardt had earned a reputation as a poet and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by many critics. Not only had he mastered the technique of his craft, but 
he had also learned Latin and Greek so that he might read the literature of 
the ancient world at first hand and understand the classical mind. His own 
mind was inquisitive, avid for a knowledge of the past, bent upon a mastery 
of the literature of other cultures, and creative. 

One event in Neihardt’s life was especially significant as a preparation 
for his writing A Cycle of the West. This event was a trip made in 1908 
down the Missouri River from Fort Benton, Montana, to Sioux City, Iowa. 
The record of the journey is in a prose work entitled The River and I (1910), 
which provides the best evidence of what the Missouri and its human history 
meant to the future writer of frontier epics. 

When Neihardt arrived at Fort Benton in 1908, he found only crumbling 
adobe walls where the headquarters of the American Fur Company, built 
in 1846, had formerly stood. The steam packets that had once plied up- 
stream carrying supplies to the fur traders on the upper Missouri River and 
had then made the return trip to St. Louis laden with the pelts of beaver and 
other animals, had long since vanished. But in his imagination, Neihardt 
rebuilt the old ruins, and before him, then, the original fort took form, with 
its corner bastions, portholes, and array of frontier characters. “And in and 
out at the gate,” he wrote, “went the trappers — sturdy, rough-necked, hir- 
sute fellows in buckskins, with Northwest fusils on their shoulders; lean- 
bodied, capable fellows, with souls as lean as their bodies, survivors of long 
hard trails, men who could go far and eat little and never give up. I was very 
fond of that sort of man.” ® 

It is important here to establish Neihardt’s emotional response to the 
trappers and the country they subdued because he was developing a theory 
about the history of the race and the drama that had been enacted beyond the 
Missouri. His impressions grew sharper as he descended the famous old 
river. He saw it come to life with the toiling crews that had once cordelled 
their heavy keelboats upstream. He visualized them bare-bodied, their 
shoulders calloused with the rope, sweating as they labored like oxen under 
the burning fire of the prairie sun. These men, he realized, were tough men, 
nourished on red meat of wild animals, with massive chests and endless 
endurance, straining every muscle to drag the keelboat ten or fifteen miles a 
day for a salary of no more than three hundred dollars a year. “When you 
speak enthusiastically of the old Greek doers of things,” Neihardt com- 
mented, “I'd like to put in a few words for those up-river men. They belong 
to the unwritten American epic.” *° 








* The River and 1 (New York, 1910), pp. 64-65. 
” Ibid., p. 66. 
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He was forming the concept of an epic that would center upon the 
Missouri and the men who had conquered it. The river he recognized as a 
“thoroughfare of a movement . . . tremendously epic in its human appeal,” 
set in the midst of a sweeping geographical panorama. The Missouri coursed 
some three thousand miles from Three Forks to its outlet in the Mississippi, 
and on every bend, from the time of Lewis and Clark on, a human drama 
had been played. Neihardt saw the actors in this historic drama as “big men, 
mighty travellers, intrepid fighters, laughers at time and space.” They 
played on a huge stage limited only by the distant horizon, where prairies 
were rimmed by “mountains severe, huge, tragic as fate”; with parched lands 
that would try a strong man like Hugh Glass; dead lands in places, gro- 
tesque with volcanic upheavals; a land more than human, where men 
“might struggle with despair”; a land cut by impetuous rivers “where men 
might go down fighting.” In such detail did Neihardt visualize the frontiers- 
men on this vast tract stretching endlessly from the Missouri to the Pacific. 
“Indeed,” he decided, “a setting vast and wierd enough for the coming 
epic.” ™ 

Neihardt conceived of this epic as in essence “the story of heroic man 
battling, aided or frustrated by the superhuman.” '* This definition enabled 
him to attribute heroic qualities to the trapper and to weigh the achieve- 
ments of the frontiersmen against those of ancient epic heroes. “The history 
of the American fur trade alone makes the Trojan War look like a Punch 
and Judy show,”** he declared with characteristic over-statement. The Lewis 
and Clark expedition was more moving, in his opinion, than Jason and the 
Argonauts winning the golden fleece, John Colter more heroic than Theseus, 
and Hugh Glass a fit subject for a sweeping drama by Aeschylus. Mike 
Fink’s treacherous murder of his friend Carpenter was matter for “a whole 
book of hexameters,” and the devastating smallpox scourge that plagued 
trappers and Indians at Fort Union in 1837 a catastrophe that would have 
moved Sophocles. 


In the history of the Missouri River [he stated] there were hundreds of these heroes, 
these builders of the epic West. Some of them were violent at times; some were good 
men and some were bad. But they were masterful always. They met obstacles and 
overcame them. ... They thirsted in deserts, hungered in the wilderness, froze in the 
blizzards, died with the plagues, and were massacred by the savages. Yet they con- 
quered. [They were] heroes of an unwritten epic! ... I love the ancient stories; but 
it is for the modern marvelous facts that I reserve my admiration." 


Thus, for Neihardt the conquest of the West was “the great American 
epic period.” '° And, like Frank Norris, he adopted a sweeping view of the 





™ Freely paraphrased from The River and I, pp. 20-21. 
® Tbid., p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

* Tbid., pp. 29, 31. 

* Collected Poems, p. 638. 
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history of European civilization that supported his concept of literature and 
provided the rationale for his frontier epic poems. This theory of history 
stated that the American frontier movement was not an isolated phenome- 
non peculiar to America. He believed it to be, as did Norris, the last phase 
of the Aryan migrations that had produced recurrent heroic periods, each 
finding expression in an heroic piece of literature. “In India,” he declared, 
we find the Mahabharata and Ramayana; in Persia, the Shah Nameh; among the 
Greeks, the Homeric poems; in Rome, the Aeneid; in Germany, the Nibelungenlied; 
in France, the Chanson de Roland; in the Scandinavian countries, the Sagas and the 
Eddaic poems; in the British Isles, the Arthurian and Cuchulain cycles. The Race, 


crosses the Atlantic, and the last lap of the long westward journey is begun. Still 
another typical heroic period develops; and where shall we find its epic?*® 


The answer to Neihardt’s last question we have already seen. The real 
epic material in America, he believed, developed between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Ocean during the first half of the nineteenth century. Now 
at the beginning of the twentieth century this material merely awaited a 
poet. “We have the facts,” he observed, “— but we have not Homer.” * 

These facts were the great body of legends and adventurous exploits — 
the heroic deeds — of the mountain men. For Neihardt these materials were 
analogous to the myths and legends that comprised the great epics of past 
ages, and the heroes that figured in the American legends were, in his opin- 
ion, the direct descendants of the heroes of ancient sagas. He theorized in 
addition that the appropriate time for some poet to employ these stories was 
in the twentieth century, because heroic literature in the past had been pro- 
duced when an old order was waning and a new one coming into being. A 
comparable change in the twentieth century was the shift from the indi- 
vidual to the group, producing a corresponding reactionary defense of the 
earlier individualism found at its highest peak in the anarchic West of the 
nineteenth century. 

Niehardt has gone further in theory and actual poetic practice than any 
other American writer in a conscious attempt to raise the illiterate frontiers- 
man to a position of acceptance as a hero of epic literature. This acceptance, 
Neihardt believes, is dictated by the trapper’s historic role in the forward 
march of civilization. Though anarchic, the trapper assumes heroic propor- 
tions in Neihardt’s mind because he occupies a place in an heroic period of 
history and because of his masterful achievement in conquering a vast and 
forbidding wilderness. It can be said with some justification, then, that 
Neihardt’s A Cycle of the West, based on a carefully worked out literary 
theory, is a genuine attempt to compensate for the neglect of the Western 
epic Frank Norris complained of, at the same time that it fulfills the aspira- 
tions he once dreamed of in The Octopus. 








* Ibid., pp. 632-633. See also Neihardt’s The Splendid Wayfaring, pp. 2-4. 
™ The River and I, p. 23. 
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2. 


A Literary “Area of Freedom’ 
Between Irving and Twain 


by RUTH HUDSON 


RITICISM AND LITERARY scholarship in America have found one topic of 

perennial interest — the search for the peculiarly American trademark 

in our literature. A tremendous amount of critical work has attempted 
to estimate how early theorists prescribed and sought for a national litera- 
ture, how the American creative imagination achieved it, and how American 
taste, both popular and esthetic, ultimately accepted a product that could be 
legitimately labeled “Made in America.” * In the main, however, critics have 
been pre-occupied with major writers, with those whose richly individual 
qualities tend to obscure their kinship with their own time and place. As 
T. S. Eliot observed, the main current of literary and cultural tradition “does 
not at all flow invariably through the most distinguished reputations.” 

This paper proposes to call attention to some minor writers of the middle 
third of the nineteenth century who made no inconsiderable contribution to 
the process by which an indigenous literature evolved. They were “prairie 
travelers,” gentleman adventurers, or adventurous journalists who became 
eagerly read authors because of the widespread contemporary interest in 
their subject-matter — the novelty and excitement of their experiences while 
traveling over the prairies and mountains of the trans-Mississippi West. 
Since practically all America wanted to share in the great continental adven- 
ture, either as actual or fireside travelers, most accounts of personal involve- 
ment in that adventure found ready publishing markets and excellent sales. 

By the 1830’s venturesome young men, in the eastern as well as in the 
border states, were anticipating Thoreau in feeling the magnetic attraction 
of the West and seeking there, metaphorically at least, “the tonics and barks 
which brace mankind.” The very spirit of the times made them all extra- 
ordinarily aware of the transiency of their moment in history. They were 
intent upon seeing and tasting for themselves the freedom of a primitive and 





Ruth Hudson, Professor of English at the University of Wyoming, has edited Studies in Literature 
of the West (University of Wyoming Publications, 1956) with an introduction, “One Approach to 
Western Americana.” 


* Two books have recently made available much of what critical theory and analysis have said on 
the subject. -B. T. Spencer’s The Quest for Nationality: An American Literary Campaign (New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1957) reviews every facet of critical comment for three centuries on “the 
course of the national will toward Americanism” and appends a 48-page bibliography of materials on 
the subject. Philip Rahv’s Literature in America: An Anthology of Literary Criticism (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957) contains forty selections chosen to represent what important critics have said on 
nationality in literature, especially in relation to the “native bias” of major authors. 
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unfettered world before it vanished in front of the much-heralded “march of 
progress.” To some extent, they were probably seeking a substitute for the 
excitement and personal testing provided by war, for they belonged mostly 
to a “between-wars” generation. In increasing numbers the young men went 
West, and when they returned they tried to achieve some measure of cathar- 
sis by writing. 

They prepared for the journey, or at least for authorship, by doing appro- 
priate reading. Certain books were apparently considered authoritative or 
indispensable,” and they read each other sympathetically. A fairly common 
background of information and popular concepts conditioned them to see 
and note pretty much the same things, to describe their experiences similarly, 
and to respond emotionally to landscape and incident in similar fashion. 
Their very amateurishness led them to write almost by formula, to imitate 
and quote from each other, and thus to repeat and re-emphasize the typical 
experience and the expected reactions to it. 

These amateur writers were seldom subjected to the severe critical scru- 
tiny accorded literary figures like Cooper and Irving. Since neither they, 
their eager readers, nor the vigilant guardians of literature in America 
thought of them as literati, they wrote freely, uninhibited by literary con- 
ventions or responsibilities. They were accepted as reporters of the stirring 
American experiment everywhere in progress, “expressed not in words but 
in achievements,” as a contemporary magazinist put it.? The author of this 
comment noted that the excitement and dizzy speed of this “Enterprise” 
were having an unsettling effect on language: metaphors must now be 
wrought of “something you can see, touch, handle, fumble over. Sentences 
must be short. ... Words do not mean what they did before steam power 
came along. Our very mother tongue is on a railroad.” Timothy Flint in- 
sisted that the West was developing a distinctive character in its people, evi- 
dent in their manners, enunciation, and speech filled with colloquialisms, 
proverbs, profanity, and common analogies “drawn from different views and 
relations of things.” * 

Alexis de Tocqueville, that wise and tolerant French observer of our early 
democratic confusions, predicted in 1835 the main outlines of literary devel- 
opment in America.° He contrasted literary production among “an aristo- 
cratic people” with that emanating unconsciously from the “motley multi- 
tude” of a democracy. In the latter there could be no strong literary tradition 
as in the former because “each new generation is a new people,” perpetually 





* See Gregg’s bibliography, reconstructed by Max L. Moorhead, editor, Commerce of the Prairies 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954), pp. 445-447. Except for Spanish and French items, 
the list is fairly representative of books cited as references by travel-authors. 


* “Our Own Country,” Knickerbocker’s Magazine, V:416-425, May, 1835. 
*“National Character of the Western People,” Western Monthly Review, 1:133-139, July, 1827. 
5 “T iterary Characteristics of Democratic Times,” Rahv, pp. 23-28. 
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differing from themselves, “for they live in a state of incessant change of 
place, feelings, and fortunes.” On the basis of his observations, de Tocque- 
ville asserted that “The inhabitants of the United States have, then, at pres- 
ent, properly speaking, no literature. The only authors whom I acknowledge 
as American {italics mine] are the journalists. They indeed are not great 
writers, but they speak the language of the country and make themselves 
heard. Other authors are aliens. . . .” 

No doubt de Tocqueville thought of Irving as “alien” rather than “as 
American.” In the same year that de Tocqueville wrote, Irving’s Tour on 
the Prairies appeared. America’s most distinguished man of letters, arriving 
home in 1832 after seventeen years’ absence, had gone promptly to look at 
what he called the “often vaunted regions of the Far West,” and had duly 
written of his tour because of compelling public expectation, though he had 
“nothing wonderful or adventurous to offer,” he declared. A Tour was the 
first of his three books about the West; with its appearance he became the 
initial sponsor of the Western story as a reputable literary venture and the 
first writer of national and international reputation to discover a literary 
bonanza in the trans-Mississippi West. His first “Western” was received 
with enthusiasm, partly because for three years the public had anticipated 
this work and partly because of the novelty of reading about “Washington 
Irving among the honey bees, the wild horses, and Osages of the frontier!” 
as James Hall, editor of the Western Monthly Review exclaimed.’ Critics 
generally agreed with Hall that this work, “shaped out of materials collected 
in the forests and prairies of the West,” bore “all the features of ease, polish, 
and elegance, which render his style so exquisitely felicitous.” 

But even Irving could not go unscathed when he departed from the 
polish and elegance expected of a distinguished man of letters. One reviewer 
of his Astoria, which appeared in 1836, thought that “Mr. Irving” should be 
reminded that he was supposed to be “a classic writer,” that he was not 
ephemeral, that he should not “descend from his high estate.” Because he 
was read by foreigners as a reputable American author, “he should be emi- 
nently cautious that he pollute not his pages with the provincialisms in 
which we . . . abound, the Americanisms with which we have unfortunately 
too truly been accused of sullying ‘the wells of English undefiled,’ or the 
slang and cant, which though extremely gratifying to a rabble, can have no 
other effect in a well written book, than that of deforming its beauty and dis- 
gusting the attic palate. . .” ® 

It is safe to say that young men with eyes turned westward were not 
much interested in Irving’s style. Certainly in A Tour on the Prairies he told 





* Author’s Introduction, A Tour on the Prairies. Ed. by John F. McDermott (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956). 
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them what they wanted to hear; he made hunting and camping in the 
“wild” and “picturesque” West sound like the gayest of adventures. He 
spoke to parents in their behalf, too. He recommended the prairie experi- 
ence as “more likely to produce the manliness, simplicity, and self-depen- 
dence most in unison with our political institutions” than the customary tour 
abroad with its temptations “to grow luxurious and effeminate.”® 

Consider this roster of individuals chosen somewhat arbitrarily to repre- 
sent the dozens of young men who sought to put on paper what their experi- 
ence in the West had meant to them: Albert Pike, Charles Augustus Murray 
and William Drummond Stewart of Scotland, Josiah Gregg, George Wilkins 
Kendall, Charles Wilkins Webber, Francis Parkman, George Ruxton of 
England, Lewis Garrard, Theodore Winthrop. If thirty-six-year-old Stewart 
is excepted as one who became in his own person a figure in the myth, their 
average age was slightly under twenty-five when they began the journeys 
that would change their lives. Their travels in the West fell between 1831 
and 1853; their writings about these travels were published between 1834 
and 1862. Thus they serve to fill in much of the literary picture of the West 
between Irving and Twain. 

Their books supplied their own generation and later ones with a familiar 
body of experience and scenery, useful as a reservoir of allusion and meta- 
phor and as a framework for later burlesque, satire, allegory, and symbolism. 
The American public, and for that matter much of the English and Euro- 
pean, became acquainted with the colossal outlines of the land beyond the 
Mississippi, with numerous carefully described regional peculiarities of top- 
ography as well as the appropriate terminology for such local landscape 
features, with typical experiences and hazards incident to western travel, 
with the fabulous legendry of an awesome natural world of violent weather 
phenomena, strange vegetation, and wild animal life; and, above all, with 
the exploits and eccentricities of men who made that world their own — 
men who, in time, took their places with Boone and Crockett as folk heroes 
in the popular imagination. These young writers made much of the demo- 
cratizing and leveling process of the frontier, for they themselves now be- 
longed to the great fraternity that had been tempered by it. They introduced 
or perpetuated in print a new vocabulary, new idioms, new metaphors, and 
began introducing new sentence patterns and rhythms into American writ- 
ing. In no small sense, they contributed substantially to the creation of a 
complex of metaphor and imagery and symbolism that would evolve ulti- 
mately into the myth of the American West. Largely unaware of critical 
prescriptions for a national literature, they were providing some of its basic 
ingredients and extending Andrew Jackson’s geographical “area of freedom” 
into the republic of letters. 
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To illustrate in a general way how these writers contributed to a new 
orientation toward the journalistic and indigenous in literature, George 
Wilkins Kendall will serve as a pivotal figure. It is likely that no other travel 
book of the 1840’s was read as eagerly as his Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé 
Expedition, Comprising a Description of a Tour Through Texas, and Across 
the Great Southwestern Prairies, the Camanche and Caygue Hunting- 
Grounds, with an Account of the Suffering from Want of Food, Losses from 
Hostile Indians, and Final Capture of the Texans, and Their March, as 
Prisoners, to the City of Mexico.’® It told such a stirring tale of adventure 
and suffering that the facts required no dressing up to render the book a best 
seller. Kendall accompanied the ill-fated expedition as an United States 
citizen, traveling with the Texans for safety’s sake and purposing to extend 
his journey into Mexico proper — an objective he achieved as a prisoner and 
accomplished on foot from upper New Mexico to Mexico City and beyond. 
After his release and return to New Orleans in May, 1842, he published a 
series of articles covering many of his experiences in his newspaper, the 
Picayune. 

When his two-volume book of nearly nine hundred pages appeared early 
in 1844, it was sensationally timely. It came out just as critical decisions were 
impending as to the annexation of Texas, and our “manifest destiny” to 
possess the continent was becoming crystal clear. It was at once reviewed 
widely and enthusiastically and became a point of reference for reviewers 
and authors of similar books. In its review of Gregg’s Commerce of the 
Prairies, Knickerbocker’s linked it with Kendall’s Narrative and called them 
the two essential books about the Southwest.'* Gregg, whose long-in-the- 
making book was published about three months after Kendall’s, revised his 
manuscript to include references to Kendall, used Kendall frequently to sub- 
stantiate his own observations, and quoted from the Narrative because he 
admired its vivid style. Sales of the Narrative were phenomenal, both in the 
American editions of 1844 and 1846 and in the London edition of 1845. 
Around 40,000 copies are said to have been sold in less than eight years, a 
record of unusual popularity for what might have been considered an 
ephemeral publication.’* 

After 1844 Kendall’s book was apparently standard equipment for the 
literate prairie traveler. Ruxton showed in many passages that he had it at 





* In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1844. 
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hand as he wrote Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains."* Charles 
W. Webber used Kendall’s map freely in plotting the wanderings of his 
adventurers in Old Hicks the Guide,* referred directly to it in his Romance 
of Natural History, and praised Kendall’s excellent descriptions of geo- 
graphical features peculiar to the prairie country.’® 

In his opening chapter Kendall made clear his awareness that both his 
prairie adventures and his book belonged to a well-known tradition. In 
answer to those who asked, “What induced you to accompany the Santa Fe 
Expedition? ... What induced so large a body of young men to start upon 
an expedition of this kind ?” he replied that the answer was easy. 
They were actuated by that love of adventure, which is inherent in thousands of our 
race... . What induced Washington Irving and his companions to make a trip to the 
prairies west of the Osage hunting grounds? Why did the Honorable Charles A. Mur- 
ray spend a summer with the buffaloes and the Pawnees? And why does Sir William 


Drummond Stewart, year after year, leave wealth and title . . . and pass his summers 
among the Indians high up on the waters of the Missouri and its tributaries? 


He explained the strong incentives for his party of young men —a journey 
through a region entirely unknown to white men, opportunity to “see the 
American Indian, too, in his primitive and unhunted retreat” and “to partici- 
pate in the wild excitement of buffalo-hunting, and other sports of the border 
and prairie life.” For himself there would be the chance “to find new sub- 
jects upon which to write,” as well as “the hope of correcting a derangement 
of health” — the latter a reason given by many young men of that generation 
for the Western trip. 

Kendall acknowledged his indebtedness to other predecessors and some 
of his contemporaries, especially to Gregg and Albert Pike. Since his own 
journals had been confiscated by New Mexican officials, he had relied for 
many details on the reconstructed notes of his friend, Thomas Falconer, a 
young Englishman who was also a member of the expedition and whose 
“Account” was published in 1842 and his “Notes” in 1843.'* In the course 
of the narrative, Kendall made frequent reference to Albert Pike’s account 
of his hazardous return trip from Santa Fe in 1832, by way of a long detour 
southeast through Texas in the company of old Bill Williams, later made 
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famous by Ruxton and Fremont. Pike had attempted literary interpretations 
of his 1831-1832 travels in a little volume published in 1834 as Prose Sketches 
and Poems, Written in the Western Country."" His “Narrative of a Journey 
in the Prairie” appeared in his newspaper, the Arkansas Advocate, in the 
mid-1830’s. Pike deserves notice in this account of prairie travelers as a kind 
of literary discoverer of the Southwest; he wrote one of the first authentic 
Western poems, “A Dirge: Over a Companion Killed by Comanches and 
Buried on the Prairie,” and drew the first literary picture of a genuine moun- 
tain man in his characterization of Bill Williams. 

The approval universally accorded Kendall’s Narrative illustrates the 
distinction which mid-nineteenth century criticism made between “litera- 
ture” and “journalism,” as well as the growing tendency on the part of lib- 
eral critics to accept the journalistic as potentially permanent if it were “of a 
quality to last” and if it met the test of popular approval. A critic writing on 
“Our Literature — Today, Tomorrow,” in the Democratic Review, com- 
mented: “The people . . . meeting on that common ground of natural taste, 
are the only audience worth having, and the only judge between the things 
that are good for today and tomorrow and those that are unfit for either.” 
“Journalism,” he declared, “is a necessity of our national character.” Its 
overall effect on American style is good because “it incites to brevity.” He 
also noted with common-sense realism: “. . . if posterity has as much on its 
hands as we, it will have little time to bestow on the big books we have 
written, unless they are miraculously good of their kind.” ** 

Kendall was not brief, but he was excellent. Moreover, nobody thought 
to consider whether he was writing for today or tomorrow! The favorite 
word of reviewers in commenting on his style was “racy.” He made his 
purpose clear in his Preface. He meant, he wrote, “to tell his story in a plain, 
unvarnished way —in the homely, everyday language which is understood 
by all” and hoped “to interest and amuse.” He included, he said, only “what 
came under his own observation.” 

His method of handling “the homely, everyday language” and extending 
its boundaries constituted part of his raciness. To show that he was aware of 
using colloquialisms, he enclosed what traditional critics would have labeled 
“inelegant” expressions in quotation marks or sometimes used italics. This 
device was of course no invention of his; it had been employed extensively 
by British travelers in the states to identify or explain “Americanisms” or 
“border” speech. Charles A. Murray used it meticulously in his Travels in 





* Boston: Light and Horton, 1834. Pike’s “Narrative” was reprinted in Publications of the Arkan- 
sas Historical Association, 1V, 1917. Long excerpts from his “Narrative” and Prose Sketches are avail- 
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North America,’® which covered his rambles through the settled areas as 
well as the prairies. Kendall’s innovation lay in the fact that in later chapters 
he practically abandoned the use of quotation marks for colloquial and pro- 
vincial expressions, especially if they had appeared before in the Narrative, 
and limited notations of special vocabulary items very largely to italicized 
geographical or regional terms, like northers, mirages, mots, mesas, canyons, 
etc., and to explanations of Spanish words and comments on their pronunci- 
ation. This process of accepting the Western vernacular increased steadily 
in the 1840’s in accounts of prairie travel. There were exceptions of course. 
Parkman, for example, polished his account of “a summer out of bounds” 
until his prose was as elegant as Irving’s. On the other hand, Garrard’s fresh, 
unself-conscious style is a fine example of linguistic naturalization at work. 

Some of Kendall’s best passages described sudden and violent weather 
phenomena — an aspect of the prairie world that never ceased to astound the 
inexperienced traveler. He presented in a fresh way the customary prairie 
scenes of action: a stampede, a lively episode of buffalo hunting, a desperate 
fight against a prairie fire, a much admired and imitated description of “the 
lively little fellows” of an enormous prairie-dog town, the amiable Falconer 
coping with his mess and scientific equipment on a refractory mule. Kendall 
had Irving’s gift for catching individuals or groups in candid flashes: lovely 
Mexican senoritas; the ubiquitous Mexican arrieros or muleteers; the “en- 
lightened, generous, good-natured, discerning, hospitable, hail-fellow-well- 
met, penance-hating, women-loving padres or curas of Mexico.” 

Every narrative of Western travel required a real-life “Leatherstocking 
character,” as Kendall put it. His greatest admiration was reserved for 
young Tom Hancock, “a wiry imbodiment of action, power, and determina- 
tion,” who agreed to accompany Falconer not as a servant but solely “to find 
him if he got lost and to keep him in provisions should other supplies fail.” 
Hancock was the best of all traveling companions, supreme in “prairie strat- 
egy,” modest in talk, an independent borderer, “nurtured” and “finished” in 
the “solitudes of the woods and prairies.” *° He is akin to Murray’s fictitious 
Baptiste and Daniel Boone in The Prairie Bird*’ and anticipated Stewart’s 
idealized portrait, in his novel Altowan,** of the Missourian Joe Henry, 
“who would never brook the tone of a master” used in command. Tom 
Hancock is Kendall’s version of “nature’s nobleman,” a counterpart, in some 
respects, of Fremont’s 1845 portrait of Kit Carson, though sketched with 
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more realism and humor. Like Murray, Kendall occasionally used a fairly 
convincing vernacular to represent the prairie parlance of his borderers. His 
frontiersmen are more of the breed of Ruxton’s Killbuck and La Bonte in 
Life in the Far West*® and of Garrard’s numerous mountain men in Wah- 
To-Yah** than of the statuesque Chatillon, Parkman’s example of “what 
unaided nature will sometimes do” in producing a man of “uprightness, 
natural refinement and delicacy of mind.” *° 

In spite of the very real suffering Kendall underwent on the Llano Esta- 
cado, this faded into insignificance after his maltreatment as a prisoner of 
the Mexicans. He looked back upon the prairie hardship as something that 
gave him and other young men a measure of Hancock’s determination and 
durability and brought them out of Mexico alive. Running through frontier 
literature of that period were two concepts now thoroughly embodied in the 
myth of the West: a man’s essential manhood is tested in facing the raw, 
primitive necessities of untamed nature, physical and animal; and exposure 
to this test transforms a man, for better or worse, and forever colors his atti- 
tudes and thinking. 

Charles W. Webber, a nineteenth-century Hemingway of sorts, ex- 
pounded a philosophy of primitivism, violence, and struggle in most of his 
books. The superior nature of the Anglo-Saxon in North America, in com- 
parison with the Spanish in the New World, he attributed to the toughening 
effect of a continental conquest by lone-ranging pioneers. He held struggle 
and violence to be “the law of ascension.” “War,” Webber declared in The 
Hunter-Naturalist, “is a legitimate consequence of our race, and all the con- 
comitants of war, martial games, hunting, etc., are equally legitimate. . . . 
Death is so entirely the law of life that, though fed on air, you must do mur- 
der with every breath. .. .” ** Webber demonstrated the sincerity of his belief 
in the virtue of violence by seeking action in all sorts of hare-brained schemes 
and by dying in 1856, at the age of thirty-seven, as one of Walker’s filibusters 
at the battle of Rivas in Nicaragua. 

Webber’s Old Hicks was an attempt to demonstrate in fiction the benefi- 
cent conditions and sanity of Indian life. His idealization of savages, like 
that in Melville’s Omoo with which reviewers compared Old Hicks, was 
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somewhat anachronistic in mid-nineteenth century. Almost two decades 
before, Irving had seen the Osage braves as gay and picturesque extras in his 
prairie idyl. Though Stewart waxed romantic, in Altowan, about “the wild 
Indian chivalry,” he dwelt more upon Indian treachery and savagery. Mur- 
ray went back to Scotland with no illusions about his untrustworthy, filthy 
Pawnees, though he later attempted in The Prairie Bird to glamorize Indian 
life before its contact with the degenerating influences of civilization. Park- 
man aroused Melville’s indignation by dismissing the Sioux contemptuously 
as brutish and childlike.2* For young Lewis Garrard the Cheyennes were 
simply a source of boyish fun in an exciting Wild West show he attended 
for a few months. Gregg attempted a just, realistic, sociological approach 
to our “Indian problem.” Kendall made no pretense of knowing Indians 
except as hostiles; when he related an incident of their domestic habits, he 
commented, “This story may be true and may not be —I tell it as it was told 
to me.” 

Theodore Winthrop understood in philosophical terms what his experi- 
ment with the primitive world meant to him and other cultivated young 
men. While he sat contentedly enjoying his pipe at a campfire on Puget 
Sound, the only white man in a group of dirty Klalam Indians, he asked 
himself, “Would I be an Indian —a duke of the Klalams? .... As much 
as I am tonight, no more, and no longer. Tonight I am a demi-savage. . . . 
I can identify myself thoroughly ... with the untamed natures of my com- 
rades. .. . These influences are primeval, aboriginal, fresh. ... Wretchedly 
slab-sided . . . is he who cannot adapt himself . . . to the awes and pleasures 
of savage life and be as good a savage as the brassiest Brass-skin.” ?* But he 
concluded with an echo of Tennyson’s “Better fifty years of Europe. . . ,” 
which he was fond of quoting, “I will, on the whole, remain an American 
of the nineteenth century, and not subside into a Klalam brave.” For Win- 
throp, the experience of fraternizing at a campfire high in the Cascades with 
Oregon pioneers, “who must think and act, and wrench their living from 
the closed hand of Nature,” was a test of his own manhood. “It is a stout 
sensation to meet masculine, muscular men... men who are males, — men 
to whom technical culture means naught,— men to whom myself am 
naught, unless I can saddle, lasso, cook, sing, and chop; unless I am a man of 
nerve and pluck, and a brother in generosity and heartiness.” 7° 

Winthrop dreamed of returning to this beautiful virgin country, “where 
every breath is a draught of vivid life,” and the “lonely grandeur” of Mount 
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Tacoma (Rainier) gave a vision of “the illimitable bounded within an out- 
line.” All the young men had such dreams, whether of drowsy Pacific isles, 
snow peaks in the Cascades that beckoned like Kilimanjaro, Stewart’s Moun- 
tains of the Wind, or the “illimitable prairies” along the Arkansas. Gregg 
believed that “a tour of the Prairies” was “a dangerous experiment” for one 
who would live a quiet life afterward, for the “even tenor of civilized life” 
had no substitutes for the high excitements and “broad, unembarrassed free- 
dom of the Great Western Prairies.”*° Ruxton risked “the accusation of 
barbarism,” he knew, by admitting that the “happiest moments of my life 
have been spent in the wilderness of the Far West” and that he would not 
again be content in the settled world.*' He was returning to that liberty and 
freedom when he died in St. Louis at the age of twenty-seven. Uncompli- 
cated Lewis Garrard found that the West gave him, in addition to a “grand 
sensation of liberty,” total absence of fear and complete freedom from con- 
ventions; he could dress, talk, and behave as he pleased — “swear a blue 
streak or pray; it is his own affair entirely.” *” 

Other attractions than comfortable campfires and the companionship of 
masculine, muscular men called from the Far West. There were “the bold, 
bewildering belles” of the prairies, as Garrard said of the young Cheyenne 
squaws, and an occasional view of a senorita “who had eloquence in her 
silence and persuasion in her eye.” ** Garrard acknowledged that “it was a 
pleasing and desirable change from the sight of the pinched waists and con- 
strained motions of the women of the States, to see these daughters of the 
prairies dressed loosely — free to act, unconfined by the ligatures of fashion.” 
He found in Taos “beauty of the haughty, heart-breaking kind — such as 
would lead a man with the glance of an eye, to risk his life for one smile.” ** 
It is no wonder that a reviewer of Garrard’s book called him “a rollicking 
western youth . . . who tells his story with a gay, saucy, goodnatured audac- 
ity,” and makes himself “a free and easy guide to the mysteries of life” in 
the West. “Commend us to him,” the envious reviewer added, “whoever 
he may be.” *° 

Garrard knew that he had precedents for his audacity. It was Kendall 
who popularized the free and easy approach in describing the dark-eyed 
senoritas. He softened his boldness by extolling the kindness and generosity 
of New Mexican women as he praised their beauty and “exceeding charms” 
revealed frankly in their “négligé style” of dress. The Anglo-Saxon traveler, 
Kendall said, would wonder “how the females of his native land can twist 
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and contort themselves out of all proportion, causing the most gracefully- 
curving lines of beauty to become straight and rigid, the exquisite undula- 
tions of the natural form to become flat or angular, or conical, or jutting... .” 
He shattered Victorian proprieties by explaining that “corsets are unknown” 
to Mexican women; thus they achieved personal comfort and the more im- 
portant result of exposing the feminine body’s fullness and roundness.*® Shy 
Josiah Gregg must have taken courage from Kendall, for he, too, described 
fully “the very graceful sort of undress of Mexican women” and wrote ap- 
provingly of the Mexican custom of close embracing between the sexes in 
salutation. “It is quite a luxury,” he said, “to meet a pretty senorita after 
some absence. ... It is worth while absenting oneself for the gratification 
of a first meeting with the prettier of one’s female friends upon the re- 
turn.” *7 Ruxton wrote freely of the Mexican women’s usual costume, 
which, he said, “displayed most prodigally their charms.” He had lavish 
praise, too, for their warmth and generosity, as well as for their obvious 
personal attractions. When “a Mexican woman does combine such perfec- 
tion,” he concluded, “she is ‘some pumpkins,’ as the Missourians say when 
they wish to express something superlative in the female line.” ** 

This kind of audacity was a form of escape, too— from conventions, 
from fear of prudish disapproval, but chiefly from self. Life in “the vast 
expanse” schooled men in anti-solipsism. 

A formal description of “the virtually boundless prairie ocean” became 
a standard passage in early travel narratives. Some of Kendall’s well-written 
flashing glimpses, rather than lengthy, static descriptions, probably im- 
printed his “wide waste of eternal sameness” lastingly on the popular mind 
and prescribed the correct emotional response — “a sickening feeling of lone- 
liness and hopelessness,” when lost on a “wide ocean of prairies.” *° The 
forbidding Llano Estacado was not Irving’s park-like prairie, nor, as Park- 
man said of the northern plains, “the wide and fertile belt . . . from which 
picturesque tourists, painters, poets, and novelists have derived their concep- 
tions.” 4° Parkman’s plains were a part of the “Great American Desert” 
where “the very shadow of civilization lies a hundred leagues behind.” 
Seasoned prairie travelers like Ruxton and Gregg learned that a sense of 
human desolation was a necessary prologue to the real lesson taught by the 
physical world of the West. Ruxton described how “the miserable mortal” 
who crept beneath the shadow of stupendous mountains sank into “utter 
insignificance” and then experienced, with this self-annihilation, “something 
inexpressibly exhilarating in a sensation of positive freedom” from manmade 
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concerns.** Gregg called this reduction to pygmy status “sovereign inde- 
pendence” from “the complicated machinery of social institutions.” ** Thus 
developed another image in Western writing — the colossalism of the land- 
scape and tiny ephemera-man outlined briefly against the desert or mountain 
skyline, impinging for a moment upon the inexorable and changeless cycle 
of generating and dying in an indifferent natural world. For civilized man 
this sensation was, in effect, liberation into the perfect freedom of primitive 
existence. 

Wholly unaware that they were contributing to a great national myth- 
ology, non-writing frontiersmen had created for themselves a metaphorical 
embodiment of this primitive freedom. Kendall made it generally available 
in a detailed printed account of the legend of the “White Steed of the 
Prairies” (capitals, italics, quotation marks are Kendall’s),** casually men- 
tioned by Irving in his Tour. Kendall gave to his telling such a touch of 
allegory that he may have influenced Melville’s sublimation of the legend 
into the symbol of “that unfallen, western world, which to the eyes of the 
trappers and hunters revived the glories of those primeval times when Adam 
walked majestic as a god, bluff-browed and fearless as this mighty steed. . . .” 
Kendall’s account was so well known that he was credited by some with in- 
venting the legend, and it was occasionally labeled “Kendall’s White Steed 
of the Prairies.” ** Webber acknowledged his indebtedness to Kendall in 
his chapter on “The Mustang” in The Hunter-Naturalist. Gregg, to whom 
the white-steed story had become a trifle stale after his many years at prairie 
campfires, retold it more briefly than Kendall had done. He referred to it 
wryly as “being somewhat mythical” because of the difficulty one found in 
“fixing the abiding place of the equine hero,” and commented, “he is famil- 
iarly known, by common report, all over the great Prairies. The trapper 
celebrates him in the vicinity of the northern Rocky Mountains; the hunter, 
on the Arkansas, or in the midst of the Plains; while others have him pacing 
at the rate of half a mile a minute on the borders of Texas.” *® 

If Kendall’s Narrative were painted as a mural, wild prairie mustangs 
might well form the background motif. But somewhere in the foreground 
Kendall would want his faithful horse, Jim the Butcher, who served him 
unflaggingly until master and mount became prisoners of Armijo. Let 
legend hint that one of Kendall’s most compelling reasons for joining the 
invasion of Mexico in 1846 was to avenge the loss of Jim. When war came 
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between the United States and Mexico, he marched with the American 
forces, wrote firsthand reporcs of action, organized a rapid and reliable 
means of communication with New Orleans and Baltimore, far surpassing 
the government’s system in speed and accuracy, and acquired a wound 
along with the distinction of being reputed the world’s first great war corre- 
spondent.*® When de Tocqueville observed that the only authors he ac- 
knowledged as American were journalists, he added that, when mature 
American literature evolved, it would have a character “peculiarly its own.” 
In 1849 Lowell echoed de Tocqueville’s evaluation, but with the reminder 
that “we have a continent to subdue — before we are at leisure for aesthet- 
ics.” *7 Kendall made his contribution both to the “peculiar” character of 
an evolving American literature and to the conquest of a continent. But 
the most permanent literary contribution made by him and other writers 
of Western travel narratives was perhaps their part in the apotheosis of the 
horse in Western mythology. 

Of all the wild and free creatures of the prairie world the mustangs were 
universally the most celebrated. No Western narrative rang quite true if it 
lacked a faithful or heroic horse; reminiscences of notable horses make up 
a large share of the autobiography of the West. But Theodore Winthrop 
wrote the first travel book, Canoe and Saddle, to the rhythms of Indian gut- 
terals and galloping horses. Later, he made his fabulous black, Don Fulano, 
the hero of John Brent, his tale of “a gallop of Three to save and to slay,” 
told to prove that “Deeds of the heroic and chivalric times do not utterly 
disdain our day.” ** Based on Winthrop’s cross-country ride from Oregon 
in 1853, the novel was refused publication, it is said, because Winthrop would 
not alter a central episode in which Don Fulano lost his life saving a run- 
away slave. Whatever the reason, it did not reach print until after Win- 
throp’s own chivalric death in June, 1861, reputedly as the first commissioned 
officer to die for the Union in the War between the States. 


III 


It is said that a literary genre dies when the satirical version of it is born. 
If this is true, the narrative of Western travel became moribund with Mark 
Twain’s departure for Nevada in the summer of ’61. The year 1835 had seen 
its debut in reputable literature. In that same year Mark Twain was born — 
the first writer born west of the Mississippi to attain a national and inter- 
national reputation and the first who was “unconsciously American,” in 
Howells’ fine phrase, because he himself was a part of the frontier experience 
and wrote out of it freely and exuberantly before he felt the restraining 
impact of the genteel Eastern tradition. His narrative of prairie and moun- 
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tain travel, Roughing It, published in 1872, was in the wholly different vein 
of a new generation. If it is read in the light of Murray, Parkman, Kendall, 
Ruxton, and others, its full intention becomes delightfully clear. On its first 
page Twain summarized in one sentence the “seductive charm” of the word 
“travel”: “Pretty soon he would be hundreds and hundreds of miles away 
on the great plains and deserts, and among the mountains of the Far West, 
and would see buffaloes and Indians, and prairie dogs, and antelopes, and 
have all kinds of adventures, and maybe get hanged or scalped, and have 
ever such a fine time, and write home all about it, and be a hero.” And then 
he proceeded to narrate the journey. What the amateur travelers of the 
earlier generation called adventure, he endured as commonplace hardships 
incident to the business of getting West to make a fortune; what they re- 
corded as thrilling and dangerous, he deflated to the level of burlesque and 
satire; what they noted as strange and incredible, tue recast as hoax and tall 
tale. And he added to the legend of the horse; he told the funniest mustang 
story on record — an account of his purchase of “a simon-pure, out-and-out, 
genuine, d Mexican plug, and an uncommon one at that.” The novel 
terms and locutions noted by early writers as “prairie parlance” or “peculiar 
to traders and hunters beyond the Mississippi,” he called “the vigorous new 
vernacular of the occidental plains and mountains” when it was too strong 
to print. Otherwise he used it naturally as part of his own vigorous ver- 
nacular. 

Some years later, out of the tradition of movement and incessant change 
noted by de Tocqueville, out of the national yearning for picaresque adven- 
ture and escape beyond conventional restraints, he produced in the popularly 
accepted mother tongue a new kind of national epic — something distinctive 
in idiom and image, something unmistakably indigenous, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. This book about a boy whose normal way of life is 
escape, and whose metaphor of freedom is “lighting out for the territory,” 
is the earlier young man’s travel narrative on the level of symbolical rather 
than factual truth. Its hero is that “metaphorical person,” whose emergence 
was predicted by a Western magazine of the 1830's as the embodiment of one 
phase of American experience, “of whom he is the allegory and personi- 
fication.” *° 
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3. 
The Influence of the Nevada 


Frontier on Mark Twain 


by PAUL J. CARTER, JR. 


MAJOR DIFFICULTY in attempting any discussion involving the frontier 
is finding a working definition for it. As one well-known student 
of the subject, Frederic L. Paxson, reminds us, almost resignedly, 

“the frontiers have been as numerous as their historians, and each of the 
students of the West has inclined to define frontier in the language of his 
own interest.” * Frederick Jackson Turner, for example, considered the term 
an elastic one, and for his purposes followed the lead of the census office, 
which defined a frontier “as the margin of that settlement which has a 
density of two or more to the square mile.” * Paxson, on the other hand, 
argued that “a line drawn across the map, just west of the margin of the area 
where the average population is six or over, runs through the heart of the 
region of the frontier.” * But even this limitation proved to be too arbitrary 
for him, and he concluded that “the correct definition to be applied to any 
of these transitory borders depends largely upon the momentary use to 
which the frontier was being put by white men, or upon its functional rela- 
tionships as it has existed with settled society behind it and primitive virgin 
soil ahead.” * Thus, there were successive frontiers in the same geographical 
region: the explorers’, the missionaries’, the trappers’, the farmers’, the 
miners’, the lumbermen’s, the railroaders’. “Following them all came fron- 
tiers of established local government, of locally created capital, of industrial 
society, and of the various aspects of culture and religion.” ° Such a broad, 
eclectic, and pragmatic concept of the term would seem to render it rela- 
tively useless for the purposes of the literary historian, but the vagueness of 
the definition also makes more understandable the confusion among writers 
on the subject. 

I have sketched this problem of definition and the resulting confusion 
because both are involved in our search for a frontier to influence Mark 
Twain. Hannibal, for example, was no longer a frontier community by 
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1840; yet Bernard DeVoto wrote a book in which he stated flatly that it was 
“frontier,” but he then proceeded to straddle the issue: “The frontier, as a 
line of hazard, was extinct. But as a condition of simplicity, isolation, and 
noncompetitive society it existed in Hannibal till after Samuel Clemens had 
gone elsewhere.” ° By this definition a frontier could be found along the 
Atlantic Coast or the Ohio River or in California in 1840. 

When the Clemenses moved to Hannibal the town had about one thou- 
sand people and was “becoming a miniature porkopolis, cigar manufactory, 
whisky distillery, and important river port... .”" By the time Sam left in 
1853, it had grown to about 3,000 inhabitants, had four newspapers, and 
heavy river trade as it functioned as a transshipment point to St. Joseph. 
We must look elsewhere for Twain’s frontier, but in passing take note of an 
indirect frontier influence upon young Sam while he remained in the Missis- 
sippi Basin: the influence of the humor native to Hannibal and the Missis- 
sippi River and first developed on the frontier. 

It is surprising to discover how much Sam wrote during his apprentice- 
ship. Edgar M. Branch’s bibliography of the writing before 1867, when 
Clemens published his first book, covers forty-six pages of American Litera- 
ture magazine: he wrote some ninety items before he went to Nevada in 
1861. About fifty separate pieces appeared in his brother Orion’s various 
newspapers, including the ambitiously conceived Thomas Jefferson Snod- 
grass letters. He had early found his natural medium in newspaper humor; 
it would determine his materials and methods for many years, creating 
attitudes and habits that he would never outgrow. 

As a pilot he was not so directly exposed to written native American 
humor as he had been as a printer, but the river afforded a rich and highly 
varied kind of experience for a future writer. Years later he observed that 
on the river “I got personally and familiarly acquainted with all the different 
types of human nature that are to be found in fiction, biography, or 
history.” * 

Despite his great satisfaction with piloting (“I loved the profession far 
better than any I have followed since”®) he seems to have kept up an 
active interest in writing, if only as an avocation. Some of his letters were 
intended for publication in his brother’s newspaper, but his most ambitious, 
sustained project — ten Quintus Curtius Snodgrass letters — appeared in a 
New Orleans paper. Quintus, a sophisticated, philosophical private in the 
Louisiana National Guard, uses an ornate literary style with a satiric tone 
which suggests that the writer was consciously experimenting with his prose, 
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although the writing, like that of the Hannibal days, shows clearly that 
humor was the mode he preferred and that he was consciously practicing 
the techniques of popular comic literature. 

The Civil War abruptly closed this period of Clemens’ career. Declaring 
that he was “ ‘not very anxious to get up into a glass perch and be shot at by 
either side,” he went home to “ ‘reflect on the matter.’” ?° Then he drifted 
eventually to the most important frontier he was to know: Nevada Territory, 
or Washoe as the mining area was called. 

By most definitions Virginia City in 1861 would qualify as a frontier set- 
tlement, although it quickly outgrew its crude beginnings. The horde of 
gold seekers which had swarmed into California in 1849, leapfrogging over 
the empty deserts and bleak mountains of the Territory of Nevada, now 
jumped back over the mountains to create a characteristic mining frontier: 
lawless, materialistic, bustling, masculine, and high spirited. There were 
even a few Paiute and Washoe Indians to link it with more conventional 
frontiers, but these Indians existed at the very bottom of the social structure, 
lower even than the despised Chinese."* In a letter of 1862, Sam described 
Chief Hoop-de-doodle-doo of the Washoe tribe: “. . . his battered stove-pipe 
hat is trimmed all over with bits of gaudy ribbon and tarnished artificial 
flowers. ... His imperial robe . . . is composed of a vast number of light- 
gray rabbit-skins, . . . [and] a set of ladies’ patent extension steel-spring 
hoops.” The Chief’s person was covered with vermin which he shed at every 
step and ate when hungry, and his odor was so great that “he could give the 
stink-pots of Sebastopol four in the game and skunk them.” 

By 1863, however, Virginia City had become a metropolis of fifteen to 
twenty thousand. Brick and stone replaced a miserable tent and shanty 
town. “Three stock exchanges were opened, the International Hotel — with 
an elevator — was enlarged. ... Gas lamps illuminated the main streets. . . . 
Three theatres, one seating 1600 people, played nightly. ... Four daily news- 
papers reported the news . . . and forty-two saloons kept the throngs from 
getting thirsty.” ** 

Sam Clemens settled in Virginia City in the late summer of 1862, after 
fifteen months of prospecting. He left in May of 1864 to work in San Fran- 
cisco. Whether frontier or not, Virginia City and Washoe were crucial in 
his development as a man and as a writer. There he first used what became 
the world’s most famous and widely known pen name, and he set out to 
create the character implied in the name. He settled into a career as a pro- 
fessional journalist; he stored up the experiences that were to provide the 
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materials for his books; he acquired “that shrewd, graceless, good-humored, 
cynical way of looking at things as they in fact are — unbullied by authority 
and indifferent to tradition,” which became characteristic; and he developed 
further the faults which would mar even his best writing: burlesque, form- 
lessness, forced fun-making.’* “The wisdom of the Mississippi frontier 
found its function on the farther frontier,” DeVoto concludes. “The shaping 
of Mark Twain was finished.” '* Assuming that DeVoto was correct in his 
conclusion while wrong about frontiers, let us see what attitudes, ideas, and 
literary qualities Twain derived from this last frontier. 


II 


Washoe clearly broadened Twain’s perspective and increased the range of 
his experience with human nature. He lived closely with a peculiar breed of 
men in a highly unnatural kind of masculine world in which the individual’s 
resourcefulness, his “guts,” and his luck shaped his destiny, a society in 
which the uniqueness or integrity of individual life was very low. Yet he 
exulted in the sense he had of boundless freedom, of the right to do and say 
— or write — what he wanted. 

His environment offered the maximum opportunity and encouragement 
for the continued exploitation of his comic bent. Working for the Terri- 
torial Enterprise stimulated and shaped his humorous writing, unfortunately 
not always for the best. The editor of the paper, like Clemens still a young 
man, realized that his readers wanted to be amused, and he encouraged his 
reporters to satisfy them. Men who faced death daily from cave-ins, explo- 
sions, and bullets preferred humor to news, except when the news concerned 
their fortunes. They wanted to laugh, not think, and the more absurd, 
ridiculous, rough and fantastic the source, the better they liked it. Accord- 
ingly the reporters on the Enterprise wrote burlesques, fictions, fantasies as 
well as news stories. Sometimes the humor and the news were incorporated 
in one story, a technique in which Twain was to excel. 

It was his burlesque of the oratorical style of Chief Justice George Turner 
of the Territorial Supreme Court that led to his employment as a reporter on 
the Enterprise. The opening lines of the Fourth of July oration are mem- 
orable: “‘I was sired by the Great American Eagle and foaled by a conti- 
nental dam’”; but another of the Judge’s speeches could not be printed in full 
“as the type-cases had run out of capital I’s’” *® The first extant piece of 
writing that Twain did for the Enterprise was a hoax intended to make a 
fool of a local coroner and justice of the peace by recording his pronounce- 
ments upon the remains of what was supposedly a petrified man. The offi- 
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cial ruled that “ ‘the deceased came to his death from protracted exposure,’ ” 
but the more curious thing about the well preserved fossil was the position in 
which rigor mortis had left him: “The body was in a sitting posture .. . the 
right thumb resting against the side of the nose; the left thumb partially sup- 
ported the chin, . . . and the fingers of the right hand spread apart.” *” 
Twain’s version of what Washington Irving had called a “nasal weather- 
cock” was copied by many papers, including the London Lancet, which, 
like some of the other papers, took the report seriously."* Thus Washoe 
encouraged his tendency to burlesque. It is little wonder that, as he admits 
in Roughing It, he “let fancy get the upper hand of fact too often when there 
was a dearth of news.” *” 

Extravagant burlesque would later mar some of his otherwise superior 
writing, as in 4 Connecticut Yankee or in Huckleberry Finn. His suscepti- 
bility to burlesque would also impede his creative drive, as, for example, 
when he turned away from the manuscript of Tom Sawyer when the writing 
was going unusually well and spent a day on a ghastly tale of a young under- 
taker’s love affair.”° 

Burlesque pieces, however, represent only a small portion of the writing 
he did while in Nevada. With the publication of Mark Twain of the Enter- 
prise there are now available for study some seventy letters and dispatches 
written during that period. Among them are more examples of serious, 
disciplined political reporting — the result of his coverage of the Territorial 
Legislature at Carson City —than we would expect. But even in these 
political reports we find the comic touch we associate with Twain. For 
example, in a relatively straightforward listing of amendments and legis- 
lators’ remarks we find this: “Mr. Dixson sat down weeping, and snuffling, 
and wiping his nose on his coat sleeve. ['That’s a joke of mine — he had a 
handkerchief with him— Mark.]”** This technique tended to increase 
his conscious exploitation of disorder in his writing. He threw in digressions 
freely as part of his comic pose, and the process became a lasting habit with 
him. 

But such disorder tends to weaken or negate a sense of form in the writer. 
Twain’s exploitation of chaos is in a large measure responsible for the struc- 
tural weakness of all of his longer narratives. He was at his best in the anec- 
dote, or the short sketch, or the single episode. In his long fictions he simply 
strung together a variety of episodes, somewhat in the manner of the pica- 
resque tale. Even within the short narrative, however, there were erratic 
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shifts of tone and emphasis, the heritage of his experience as a reporter in 
Washoe. 

The Enterprise pieces, on the other hand, reveal that some of the best of 
Twain’s comic techniques were already fully developed. Describing one of 
the “pleasantest affairs of the season,” a candy-pull for the legislators, he 
wrote: “. . . the Governor sat down on a hot stove and got up again with 
great presence of mind.” ** Of the ladies who visited a night session of the 
legislature, he said: “They enjoyed it exceedingly — in many respects it was 
much superior to a funeral.” ** In his column devoted to Local Items about 
Virginia City he wrote: “At sunset yesterday, the wind commenced blowing 
after a fashion to which a typhoon is mere nonsense, and in a short time the 
face of heaven was obscured by vast clouds of dust all spangled over with 
lumber, and shingles, and dogs and things.” ** “We learn . . . that the rig- 

‘orous weather accompanying the late storm was so severe on the mountains 
as to cause a loss of life in several instances. Two sacks of sweet potatoes were 
frozen to death on the summit, this side of Strawberry. The verdict rendered 
by the coroner’s jury was strictly in accordance with the facts.” *° 

A favorite device in native American humor, welcomed by the miners, 
was the elaborate, highly detailed description of personal discomfort em- 
bellished with insults and threats. Working toward the vernacular character 
as a comic stooge, Twain launched vigorous attacks on his friend and rival 
journalist, whom he called the Unreliable. In a Carson City letter he de- 
scribes the behavior of the Unreliable at a wedding: 

He went back to the dancing-hall then, but he carried away a codfish under one arm, 
and Mr. Curry’s plug hat full of sauerkraut under the other. . .. He was the most 
loathesome sight I ever saw; he turned everybody’s stomach but his own. . . . I believe 
he would have eaten a corpse last night. ... Instead of sneaking out of the house . . . 
he shoved his codfish into the pocket of his solitary coattail (leaving at least eight inches 
of it sticking out), and crowded himself into a double quadrille. ... He passed from 
one lady to another around the room, and wilted each and every one of them with the 
horrible fragrance of his breath. ... When the guests had been persecuted as long as 


they could stand it, though, they got him to drink some kerosene oil, which . . . re- 
stored his breath to about its usual state . . . for it generally smells like a hospital.*° 


As part of his evolving literary strategy, Twain made himself the victim 
of extreme physical discomfort when he swallowed a powerful potion 
known as “Wake-up Jake,” which he had persuaded a doctor at a health 
resort to give him: 

I swallowed the nauseous mess, and that one meal sufficed me for the space of forty- 
eight hours. And during all that time, I could not have enjoyed a viler taste in my 


mouth if I had swallowed a slaughter-house. I lay down with all my clothes on, . . 
and slept like a statue from six o'clock until noon. I got up, then, the sickest man that 
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ever yearned to vomit and couldn’t. All the dead and decaying matter in nature seemed 
buried in my stomach, and I “heaved, and retched, and heaved again,” but I could not 
compass a resurrection — my dead would not come forth. Finally, after rumbling, and 
growling, and producing agony and chaos within me for many hours, the dreadful 
dose began its work, and for the space of twelve hours it vomited me, and purged me, 
and likewise caused me to bleed at the nose. ... My stomach never had such a scour- 
ing out since I was born. I feel like a jug. If I could get young Wilson or the Unreliable 
to take a “Wake-up Jake,” I would do it, of course, but I shall never swallow another 
myself —I would sooner have a locomotive travel through me.*" 

It was this kind of coarseness and vulgarity that shocked Olivia Clemens 
and Howells and Mrs. Fairbanks, the newspaper woman who met him on 
the trip to the Holy Land and who warned him that he would have to cut 
such stuff out of his writing if he had any hope of gaining and keeping an 
Eastern audience. But too much has been made of Olivia’s censorship as 
harmful. Now we know that she was trying to make certain that his talents 
would not be overlooked because of his barbarisms. She tried to cut the 
more repulsive of his vulgarisms, but with indifferent success. As late as 1895 
she was still objecting to his predilection for “retching & gagging & heaving,” 
and to his describing a ship as smelling like a cattle-scow. So Mark agreed 
to drop the graphic vomiting, which at that late date he may have delib- 
erately included in the manuscript to stir Livy, and he pointedly changed the 
simile to “smelt like a kennel.” ** 


Another kind of writing popular with the miners was the animal sketch 


or fable, which Twain raised to the level of art with his sketches of the Frog 
and the Bluejay. One of the most dynamic predecessors of the famous 
sketches is a description of a mean, grinning whelp of a dog which accom- 
panied Mark and some of his friends on a prospecting expedition. 


. .. we struck the Big Alkali Flat — and Curney . . . got alkalied — in the seat of honor. 
You see he got tired . . . and sat himself down. ... And lo! the iron entered his soul 
. .. And when he rose from that fiery seat, he began to turn somersets, and roll over and 
over and kick up his heels in the most frantic manner, and shriek, and yelp and bark, 
and made desperate grabs at his tail, which he could not reach on account of his excite- 
ment and a tendency to roll over; and he would drag himself over the ground in a sit- 
ting posture, (which afforded him small relief, you know,) and then jump up and yelp, 
and scour away like the wind, and make a circuit of three hundred yards, for all the 
world as if he were on the Pony Express.*® 


Years later — in Tom Sawyer — we enjoy a comparable scene: 


So Tom pried his mouth open and poured down the Pain-killer. Peter sprang a couple 
of yards in the air, and then delivered a war-whoop and set off round and round the 
room, banging against furniture, upsetting flower-pots, and making general havoc, Next 
he rose on his hind feet and pranced around, in a frenzy of enjoyment, with his head 
over his shoulder and his voice proclaiming his unappeasable happiness. Then he went 
tearing around the house again spreading chaos and destruction in his path. Aunt Polly 
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entered in time to see him throw a few double somersets, deliver a final mighty hurrah, 
and sail through the open window, carrying the rest of the flower-pots with him.*° 

If Washoe had given Twain only this facility with comic animal por- 
traits, its contribution to his writing career would have been significant, but 
it contributed a great deal more, of course; it became, in fact, the major 
influence upon his literary development. Although Washoe contributed 
nothing new in the way of humor, it provided a greater and more favorable 
environment for the experimentation with humorous techniques which he 
needed. Washoe humor displayed all of the traditional devices and attitudes 
brought to American humor by the frontiersmen of the forests and the 
plains. “Emigrants from all the states and territories imported to the mining 
camps the lively heritage of American humor. They used all the tricks. .. . 
Only the subjects were new... .” ** 


Ill 


But Washoe, as already implied, while contributing to the development 
of the humorous writer, exacted a toll for that contribution by exerting a 
negative influence upon the man, or more specifically upon his intellectual 
development. Washoe exposed him to life — naive, sensuous, crass, ener- 
getic; it acquainted him with humorous techniques; it encouraged him to be 
a humorous writer. But the special nature of Washoe journalism also 
molded Twain’s mental attitudes and habits until he became comparatively 
insensitive, almost indifferent, to serious problems. His tendency to empha- 
size the trivial or fanciful at the expense of the vital or rational is dramatic- 
ally evident in his seeming ignorance of the implications of such a political, 
social, and moral crisis as the Civil War. Even when the war reached the 
Territory of Nevada, Twain remained relatively aloof. In 1861 his concern 
seems to have been largely material: “If the war will let us alone,” he ob- 
serves in a letter, “we can get rich.” ** As the war dragged on, he occa- 
sionally inquired about a friend or river acquaintance.** The only direct 
mention of the conflict in all of his works seems to have been the largely 
fanciful account of his desertion from a local militia unit in the sketch en- 
titled The Campaign that Failed. He participated aggressively in the efforts 
to raise money to pay for proper treatment of the wounded of both sides, 
but he turned this activity into something of a farce by slandering a rival 
newspaper for nonpayment of collections and by suggesting in print that the 
ladies of Carson were going to use their collections “ ‘to aid a Miscegenation 
Society somewhere in the East.’” ** Finally, when he was left in charge of 
the editorial page of the Enterprise in the spring of 1864, he wrote to his 

*® (Harper, 1913), p. 107. 
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sister: “ ‘I stipulated . . . that I should never be expected to write editorials 
about politics or eastern news. I take no sort of interest in those matters.’ ” *° 

The important point here is not that Twain’s attitude and conduct brand 
him a coward, as such virile chest-beaters as Edgar Lee Masters would have 
us believe,** but that they reveal the shallowness of his perceptions and inter- 
ests at this time. That a young man of twenty-six, after eight years of wan- 
dering in the East and on the Mississippi River, should have remained bliss- 
fully ignorant of the long struggle over slavery suggests a serious degree of 
self-centeredness and insensitivity. It also suggests that what he had read and 
seen and experienced during his years of wandering and piloting made very 
little impression upon him, that his response had been to the immediate and 
the obvious and then largely for humorous capital. 

His sojourn on the mining frontier of Nevada encouraged the develop- 
ment of the superficiality already noted elsewhere. The environment and 
the profession of journalism retarded rather than nurtured intellectual 
growth, the power of reasoned thought and reflection. The peculiar require- 
ments of Western journalism demanded facility in making dogmatic judg- 
ments; there was not time for calm analysis, for disciplined debate. Further- 
more, nothing was really important enough to require or justify the rational 
approach. The pressure demanded blind convictions — and laughter. And 
how could a mind busy with burlesques and fantasies develop balance and 
insight? The Enterprise in particular and the Washoe frontier in general 
encouraged in Twain an indifference to close reasoning and a tendency 
toward impulsive, emotional, dogmatic assertion. The result was a kind of 
loose, inconsistent, sometimes childish thinking on many serious questions, 
and his curious indifference to others. 

This limitation in Twain’s mental capacity — or depth — may have been 
responsible in turn for his incredible lack of critical judgment as a writer. 
Undoubtedly his training in Western journalism was largely responsible for 
his inability to sustain a long narrative coherently and logically. But it was 
also responsible for the abrupt shifts in mood and tone in his narratives. 
Huckleberry Finn is the most conspicuous and trying example. With great 
skill Twain directed the maturation of the young river waif, until Huck 
stands forth as one of the finest expressions of the infinite possibilities of the 
natural man, the instinctive moralist and humanitarian. This growth of 
character reaches the ultimate when the youth can feel sympathy for his 
tormentors, the King and the Duke, when they are tarred and feathered and 
ridden on a rail out of Pikesville: “It was a dreadful thing to see. Human 
beings can be awful cruel to one another.” Yet in the next chapter this same 
Huck is supposedly helping Tom Sawyer cheer up old Jim by making his 


* Tbid., p. 19. 
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hut “blithesome” with snakes and spiders. Here Twain is caught up in the 
horse play, the practical joking of the mines and the verbal humor of the 
minstrel shows. The last third of the book is full of humorous situations 
and remarks. Tom, Huck, and even Jim sound like endmen in one of the 
big minstrel shows: “ ‘Jim’s too old to be dug out with a case-knife. He won’t 
last.’” “‘ This ain’t no thirty-seven year job; this is a thirty-eight-year job, 
Tom Sawyer.’” “‘I never knowed b’fo’ ’twas so much bother and trouble 
to be a prisoner.’” We smile at the jokes but we are offended by the horse 
play at the expense of Jim’s comfort and dignity if not his freedom. Twain 
succeeded too well in humanizing the slave and in endowing with instinctive 
humanity and morality the untutored river rat. Huck has proved too sensi- 
tive to the natural rights of a fellow being, although a black one, and too 
resourceful in protecting those rights to fall so readily in with the romantic 
notions of play acting of Tom Sawyer, and Jim has taken on too much dig- 
nity and shown too much intelligence — in the debates with Huck for in- 
stance — for us to accept him in his new role of stooge to Tom Sawyer or as 
the prototype of StepanFetchit. Mark has been caught up in his old bur- 
lesque net. He is enjoying himself too much to be aware of the violence 
being done to his creations. His insensitivity approaches that of Aunt Sally, 
who upon hearing of an explosion on a steamboat expressed great concern: 
“ ‘Good gracious! Anybody hurt?’ ‘No’m. Killed a nigger.’ “Well, it’s lucky; 
because sometimes people do get hurt.’” 

If, then, the Territory of Nevada is to be considered a frontier, I think 
that we must conclude that the influence of the frontier upon the develop- 
ment of Mark Twain as a writer and as a man was crucial and largely nega- 
tive. “For he trained himself there in the faults that later crippled some of 
his best writing,” *’ and the peculiar requirements of Western journalism 
molded his mental habits until he became almost wholly insensitive to the 
intrinsic values of important problems and occurrences. If, as Fred Lewis 
Pattee once claimed, Mark Twain is to the American today just a set of 
books,** it may be because he weakened, in some instances destroyed, the 
integrity of his writing by the unevenness of his handling of character and 
mood, by the distracting and artificial intrusion of burlesque, and by his in- 
ability to recognize truth as a logical as well as an emotional commodity. If 
Pattee was right in his comment — I think that it was too sweeping and only 
partly true — or if the future proves him correct, then Mark Twain will have 
been the agent of his own downfall and his experience on the mining fron- 
tier will have proved to be catastrophic. Then we shall be forced to conclude 
that while the Western frontier matured him, it also marred him — tragic- 
ally. Let us hope, on the other hand, that the supposition remains academic, 
that even our world will continue to have a place for Mark Twain. 





* Branch, pp. 110-111. 
® Mark Twain (American Book Company, 1935), p. li. 





by GLENN S. BURNE 


Remy de Gourmont: 


A Scientific Philosophy of Art 


T HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED for some time that contemporary English and 
American writers are deeply indebted for their poetic theory and inspira- 
tion to the Symbolist and post-Symbolist writers of France; but it is only 

in the last few years that studies have appeared in English illuminating the 
extent and nature of that fruitful relationship. Only recently works revealing 
the influence of such men as Laforgue, Apollinaire, Corbi¢re, and Gourmont 
have been welcomed by students of our own literature. 

Remy de Gourmont, from his position as an editor, between 1890 and 
1915, of the widely-read Mercure de France, played an especially significant 
role which has been freely acknowledged, indeed emphasized, by his influ- 
ential followers, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and Middleton Murry. Eliot, in 
his preface to the 1928 edition of The Sacred Wood, says of his early years: 
“At that time I was much stimulated and much helped by the critical writ- 
ings of Remy de Gourmont. I acknowedge that influence and am grateful 
for it.” He goes on to describe Gourmont as “the critical conscience of his 
generation” and as having, of all modern critics, “most of the general intelli- 
gence of Aristotle,” that is, combining to a remarkable degree, as Eliot puts 
it, “sensitiveness, erudition, sense of fact and sense of history, and general- 
izing power.” Eliot found Gourmont especially helpful, as recent critics 
have pointed out, in the formation of his concept of the sensibility as funda- 
mental to both critical and creative activity, and in his search for remedies 
for the outworn literary practices of the preceding era." 

Gourmont’s book, The Problem of Style, published in 1902, provided 
many important precepts for Imagist and Imagist-influenced poetry. In 
terms that often seem direct translations from Gourmont’s French, the 
Imagists, in their prefaces and critical writings, emphasized that poetry stems 
from the entire sensibility, from “the body,” and that each word should be 
a seen image. They compared worn images and clichés, after an expression 
of Gourmont’s, with old coins that had lost their luster. A freshness of ex- 
pression was necessary in order to create between the poet and his reader 
a direct communication, which is the primary source of aesthetic pleasure. 
They agreed with Gourmont chat life itself, not other works of art, is the 
source of sincerity and originality in literature, that the substance of a poem 
should be concentrated in a few concise images, and that the subject in art 
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is not as important as form and style. In matters of sincerity, exactitude, and 
literary beauty, Gourmont and the Anglo-American writers founded their 
theories on the same basic conception: the so-called “doctrine of the image,” 
the absolute importance of the concrete rendering of sensation. 

The Imagists often used Gourmont as a flag-bearer in their war of literary 
values, but, with the exception of Eliot and Richard Aldington, they evinced 
little awareness of the philosophical basis of the aesthetic which they so ad- 
mired; for Gourmont’s ideas, when traced back to their source, are seen to be 
aspects of a rather complicated system of thought which Gourmont had 
pieced together over the years in an effort to place his literary theories on a 
sound psychological foundation. 

Gourmont belonged to a small “family of minds,” which included Taine, 
Renan, and Hennequin, who were much under the influence of the positivist 
science and mechanistic psychology of the day; they wanted to discover a 
“scientific” philosophy of art. To accomplish this, they were obliged to re- 
solve a conflict between the intelligence, which wished to embrace the uni- 
verse, and a highly refined sensibility, which pulled the mind toward the 
facts and details of the physical world, toward flesh and matter. Gourmont, 
for example, even while glorifying the intellect, was at pains to reveal its 
mechanisms, to lay bare the naked and natural animal behind the mask of 
man’s smug superiority. Even in his extreme “cerebrality,” he was always 
aware, and insisted that his readers be aware, of the dominance of the physi- 
cal life. 

Christian morality, by setting man apart from nature, had, in the name 
of his supposed superiority, also set him apart from the full realization of his 
physical life. Such a morality imposes on man a strict abnegation in its pro- 
claiming that he is the crowning achievement of creation, the most perfect 
of beings, and that freedom of the will permits him to dominate his animal 
inclinations, his sexual instincts especially. Gourmont’s morality, on the 
other hand, is based on a principle opposite to that of abnegation: on the full 
activity of all the senses. This morality recognizes but one law: the tyranny 
of the nervous system; and but one restraint: the individual conscience.* 
That is, there are no moral sensations or ideas, but only moral feelings. Sen- 
sations are the facts; they should be studied freely. But feelings, or emotions, 
must be examined from a moral point of view, because they are motives of 
action; the only possible justification for a preoccupation with morality, 
which is usually indifferent to ideas and sensations, is that action must not 
be anti-social. This is the only limit that Gourmont gives to individual lib- 
erty. But within those limits, his morality proclaims that the individual 
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should know all the pleasure available to man, for we have but one life, the 
earthly life.* 

Happiness is a physical condition consisting in a balance of intelligence 
and sensibility, with scepticism assuring liberty of mind beyond the reach of 
conscience, a learned thing. The Good, as well as the True, is determined 
by our senses; the moral is whatever is pleasant for us, whatever serves the 
needs of our present sensibility.* For life, according to Gourmont, is a series 
of sensations bound together by states of consciousness; and as sensations are 
the only facts, the only truths, they can be evaluated by but one guiding prin- 
ciple, the useful. The true and the useful coincide, if they conform to the 
individual physiology; they may agree with the truths of other people when 
the needs and objectives are the same.° 

To support these views Gourmont drew upon the philosophy of Epicurus, 
whose ideas, he believed, were prophetic of and in agreement with the re- 
sults of contemporary research and experience: the atomic theory, the laws of 
selection and heredity, the principles of positive psychology, our aspirations 
to intellectual freedom — all were presaged in the Epicurean system.*® This 
system does not intend the negation of all moral discipline, but only of uni- 
versal, standardized moral law; for each man must forge his own rules for 
living in accordance with his own sensibility — with “the physiological im- 
perative.” Gourmont, like Epicurus, was out to free man, not from fear of 
death and the interfering gods, but from the modern fear of “the ineluctable 
fact, the immutable law.” He wanted to exorcise these phantoms, to clear 
the way for a philosophy which admitted nothing more absolute than life 
and the sensibility of living beings; for any reasonable theory of truth must 
be based on life, on man’s essentially animal nature, on its usefulness to that 
animal life. Things out of relation to our senses are of little significance or 
value.’ 

To this end Gourmont, in his war on religion and religion-inspired mo- 
rality, brought science to bear to deprive man of his assigned place of honor 
in nature, to show that he is not at the summit of the universe but merely 
an “accident” of creation. In all his writings on science, Gourmont intended 
to put man back into “le milieu vital,” stripped of his pride and his sover- 
eignty. But his intention was not to degrade man but to exalt him: “That 
which is most beautiful in man is his animality.” As man is only one of the 
animals, he can fulfill his life potential only in full awareness of his origins. 
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If he is aware, and knows his place in nature, man’s conception of life will 
have a unity which the metaphysical systems lack; he will be on good terms 
with all his desires and sensations. In studying the life of nature he will 
better understand his own life, his differentness from other animals as well 
as his similarities; he will learn to value the gifts of his most distinguishing 
feature, his intelligence.* And so, while not abandoning his philosophical 
masters — Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Epicurus — Gourmont turned increas- 
ingly to the study of the natural sciences, zoology in particular. 

Early in 1904, along with Edouard Dujardin, Arnold Van Gennep, and 
Jules de Gaultier, Gourmont founded La Revue des Idées. The review was 
intended to “build a bridge” between literature and science. The group 
centered around Dr. René Quinton, a noted zoologist who had formulated 
an influential theory: animals tend to conserve the body temperature given 
them at the time of their appearance on earth. In formulating this theory, 
Quinton had qualified Darwin’s theories of evolution; he made a distinction 
between the evolution of anatomy and that of physiology: only forms (i.c., 
anatomies) change; physiology remains constant. Life endeavors to resist 
change, to maintain the conditions of its origins; external circumstances 
force anatomical adaptations, but physiology persists. This applies only to 
vertebrates, however; the invertebrates tend to change physiology, i.e., temp- 
erature and saline concentration, with external conditions. Thus Quinton 
advanced a law: Fixity dominates evolution. Fixity is the principle, evolu- 
tion is the corollary, animal life tends to maintain the conditions of its 
origins. 

Seeing in this theory a justification of his own predilections, Gourmont 
drew an analogy in support of social and literary anarchism: the rule for 
“superior living” that one must rebel against the influence of the milieu in 
order to maintain one’s original personality, the non-conformism of the 
“vertebrates” thus taking on a philosophical as well as biological value. This 
provided a “scientific” defense of the subjectivism and innovations of the 
Symbolist poets. 

But there is a problem here, a basic contradiction which Gourmont does 
not fully resolve; for while a champion of liberty and advocate of resistance 
to the milieu, Gourmont was fundamentally a determinist. In his studies of 
science he came to accept the law of causality, which he saw not only as one 
of the finest of the conquests of the intelligence, but as the intelligence be- 
coming conscious of itself and personifying itself,® a belief derived from the 
primary element in his materialist philosophy: the material nature of 
thought — thought as a product of the physiology. Like Taine before him, 
Gourmont claimed that there is a sensation at the base of each idea: “Man is 
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a sensibility. The intelligence is only the sensibility detached from its roots 
and in process of perishing, like cut flowers if one does not renew the water 
in the vase.”*® The water which must be renewed is concrete sensation. 
Style, ideas, attitudes, decisions, all are a product of the sensibility, of the 
total physiology, and are subject to what Gourmont calls “the tyranny of the 
nervous system.” However, while all of our ideas and actions are causally 
related and are determined by our physiology, the illusion of liberty is neces- 
sary to life.'* That is, total freedom of the will is an illusion; but that does 
not preclude a certain limited measure of choice; for determining motives 
vary in force at different times, and thus create an element of variety, of 
possibilities allowing of limited selection. In Physique de l’Amour he says: 
Belief in liberty has been born from the diversity of human aptitude, from man’s power 
to reach the necessary termination of his activity by different routes, or to dodge this 
termination and slay in himself the species whose future he bears. This liberty is an 
illusion difficult not to have, an idea which one must shed if one wants to think in a 


manner not wholly irrational, but it is recompensingly certain that the multiplicity of 
possible activities is almost an equivalent of this liberty.’* 


Man is “freer” than the other animals only because his greater intelli- 
gence and more complex structure create a greater number of needs or 
motives and a greater number of ways to satisfy them. There is a certain 
freedom where there is intelligence and complexity, but in this respect man’s 


liberty does not differ from the rest of the animate universe in kind or in 
quality, but only in quantity, in the number of possible directions in which 
one can be “determined.” In his writings on individualism and liberty, 
therefore, Gourmont was advocating that man recognize his subservience to 
his nervous system, that he find or create his own “truths” in conformity 
with the demands of his animal nature rather than try to accept the ready- 
made truths of society, the milieu; for it is only by living in harmony with 
his animal needs that happiness or satisfaction can be achieved. It is at this 
point that Gourmont’s concept of the relativity and subjectivity of truth joins 
forces with his deterministic materialism; if determinism establishes the 
interdependence of all things, subjective idealism establishes the dependence 
of things “in relation to ourselves.” Thus the indissoluble union of material- 
istic determinism and subjective idealism forms the foundations of liberty 
as it is manifested in human activity. 

This philosophy of determinism and “animalism” is clearly not intended 
to be pessimistic, nor to debase man, nor to over-simplify him. Man’s true 
nobility stems from his being a part of nature, from his being himself in the 
world of phenomena —the product of his own works, and from having 
arrived at supremacy by his own means and not by having profited from the 
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“advantages of birth,” divine or otherwise. And while man’s intelligence 
may be an “accident” of nature, it can be credited with having achieved 
man’s present degree of freedom, and one can expect it to achieve an even 
greater degree in the future. And it is to this end — more freedom for the 
individual, be it illusion or fact — that the artist is always striving. For what- 
ever his immediate objective in creating a work of art, his ultimate goal is 
extension of the range of possibilities for man, an increase of sources of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. It is in this sense that the materialist Gourmont is basic- 
ally a moralist; he is concerned with the conduct of life as well as the pro- 
duction of art. 

The process, so well exemplified here by Gourmont, of exploring natural 
history for analogies and principles applicable to human activities, is obvi- 
ously not without its hazards. Speaking of Gourmont’s scientific writings, 
Havelock Ellis observed: “In science and in philosophy he is the heroic 
amateur, lacking in training and in equipment, but never failing in keen 
penetration”; and regarding the Physique de l’Amour, Ellis said: “The 
treatment of such a subject by one who had no training in biology could 
scarcely be altogether adequate; Gourmont’s discussion is too individual for 
a scientific topic, but his penetrating sagacity, wide knowledge, and daring 
frankness of presentation still render this a notable book.” ** 

However, it is also easy to agree with the French critic Brunet who ques- 
tions the advisability of reading human nature in terms of animal nature. 
He feels that perhaps the Physique illustrates the distance of Man from 
Nature rather than his closeness; the progress of knowledge makes Nature 
increasingly disconcerting to Reason. One should be prudent about drawing 
rules for human conduct from knowledge of the universe, Brunet adds, for, 
with a little skill, one can extract from nature, in the guise of principles of 
life, whatever one wishes.’* Similarly, André Gide, in his Nouveaux Pré- 
textes, sharply criticizes Gourmont’s reading human and specifically sexual 
relationships in terms of animal standards;’® but then Gide, about ten years 
later, did approximately the same thing in his own Corydon. 

The Physique de l’ Amour, in its lively, readable style as well as in its 
anthropomorphism, owes much to the writings of J. Henri Fabre, whose 
fascinating Souvenirs Entomologiques,'* by their charm, clarity and highly 
imaged style, earned their author the title of the “poet of science.” Gour- 
mont had access to the first eight volumes of Fabre’s monumental work 
while preparing his own book, and in his Physique, as well as in other writ- 
ings, he makes clear his debt to his illustrious predecessor. Both men be- 
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lieved, and demonstrated in their books, that scientific writing need not be 
dull. Gourmont’s Physique de l’Amour, like his other works of erudition, is 
a pleasure to read for its style and wealth of information on the animal 
world; it may also be read for its analogies and “principles,” which are un- 
failingly provocative, if not always entirely convincing; for Gourmont, in his 
zeal to prove the absurdity of society’s sexual conventions, is inclined to draw 
rather heady generalizations from a very small basis of fact, and so he is 
sometimes more stimulating than reliable. 

For our purposes, however, it is sufficient to note that Gourmont’s influ- 
ential aesthetic theories, as well as his ethics, rest squarely on his philosophy 
of nature. His conviction that thought is a product of the sensibility, his 
emphasis on the close connections which unite intelligence to sensibility and 
consequently to the body, and the predominant role which he accords the 
brain in the assimilation of sensations and in the birth of ideas — these form 
the basis of his aesthetic theory. He was concerned to know how sensation 
was transformed into inspiration; how, that is, intelligence achieved a work 
of art. To accomplish this, he was obliged somehow to reconcile his material- 
istic theories with the intellectualist theories inherited from Mallarmé. 
Mallarmé had maintained that, in effect, the initial sensation in a creative 
process could be consciously and voluntarily provoked by the poet himself, 
thanks to the power of the Word.’* Once the sensation had registered, the 
poet’s intelligence proceeded to strip the sensation of its concrete elements, 
leaving only the pure Idea, “la notion pure.” For Gourmont, however, the 
essence lay not in an abstracted idea; on the contrary, it remained in the 
living sensation; and, in addition to the sensation and the intervention of the 
intellect, there was a long and mysterious process, the transformation of the 
initial sensation in the unconscious. For Gourmont the inexplicable power 
of the subconscious is the true creator of a work of art: “Consciousness, 
which is the principle of liberty, is not the principle of art.” Far from being 
tied to the functioning of consciousness, intellectual activity is most often 
disturbed by it; for the subconscious is the source of real thought and there- 
fore of inspiration: “We are not thinking when we know we are think- 
ing.” *® 

Gourmont stands in direct contradiction to the opinions of Mallarmé 
and Valéry in his belief that the role of intelligence commences only when 
creation is already finished. Intelligence is the organ of criticism, not of cre- 
ation: “Intelligence serves to criticize our acts, not to determine them.” In 
the process of creation, the intelligence is only a “timid counsellor”; the force 
which creates escapes the control of consciousness. At best it is a mere col- 
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laborator with the subconscious:'® “There is probably never a phrase, even 
the most laborious, written or spoken in absolute accord with the will; the 
solitary quest for the word in the vast and profound reservoir of the verbal 
memory is an act which so well escapes the will that, often, the word arrives 
only to flee the moment the consciousness moves to perceive or to grasp it.” *° 

Nevertheless, the intellect watches over its subjacent condition while the 
initial sensation is being transformed into a work of art, which surveillance 
suffices to distinguish true inspiration from delirium and dream. 

Gourmont’s ideas on the subconscious and the creative process were de- 
rived from an extensive study of contemporary French and German psychol- 
ogy. The French psychologists of the nineteenth century emphasized the 
new science of psychiatry. Associationism and physiological psychology had 
found an able exponent in Taine (De /’Intelligence), but psychiatry contin- 
ued to be the area wherein the French made their greatest contributions. Men 
like Richet and Freud’s master, Charcot, stressed the unconscious and the 
possibilities of hypnosis; Charcot’s student, Janet, was interested in the 
process of dissociation, the splitting of the personality. The dominant figure 
of the time, however, often cited by Gourmont as a source, was Théodule 
Ribot.** He represented the fusion of two streams of psychological thought 
— psychiatric practice and mechanistic theory; he saw brain physiology as 
the basis of personality. Ribot, along with William James, Alfred Binet, 
Féré, and others, emphasized physiological functions as important clues of 
psychological functions, and so developed a new psychology dependent on 
the findings of physiological research. 

The discoveries of these men provided the “scientific” foundations of 
Gourmont’s psychosomatic concept of the human organism and his belief in 
the deterministic relationship between the subconscious and the creative 
process. But it was to Dr. Paul Chabaneix’s Physiologie cérébrale: le sub- 
conscient chez les artistes, les savants, et les écrivains that Gourmont was 
chiefly indebted in his own “La Création Subconsciente.” He discusses Cha- 
baneix’s belief that, in the process of artistic creation, the initial sensation is 
transformed according to the laws of a rigorous determinism: sensation 
enters the subconscious, where it is received and modified by preceding 
elements, where it in turn joins with those elements to receive and modify 
following sensations. Inspiration is therefore a chain of associations of sen- 
sations, each link being evoked and determined by the preceding link. The 
intervention of consciousness is harmful, according to Chabaneix, if it hap- 
pens before this inspirational process is finished, because the consciousness 
has the power, as Gourmont puts it, “to modify the determinist logic, to 





” Here again Gourmont challenges a tenet of Mallarmé and Valéry: the prominent role of the 
“will” in artistic creation. 

” La Culture des Idées, p. 47. 

™ Especially his /’Imagination créatrice (1900). 
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break the series of associations in order to create voluntarily in the mind the 
first link in a new chain.” *” 

Eugéne Bencze makes the interesting observation that Gourmont’s ideas 
on the mental processes are at once more mystical and more scientific than 
those of the other Symbolists, especially those of Mallarmé, whose work 
seems to be done in the bright light of the conscious intellect.** Mallarmé 
believed that the activities of a poet are voluntary — from the initial provoca- 
tion of sensation to the choice of expression; and his disciple Valéry said 
that once in a while a first line might come as the “gift of the gods,” but 
that the rest of a poem was a matter of conscious effort. 

Gourmont reverses the order of causality established by other Symbolists. 
It is not the will which places the artist in the center of a network of stimuli, 
to register sensations voluntarily evoked or consciously sought. Rather, sen- 
sation is the principal condition of creation; it puts the intellect into motion, 
consequently also the will. In the very name of psychology, Gourmont 
places certain limitations: he claims that the individual has still too much 
mystery for his work to be explained by his physiology; but he also affirms 
that, thanks to the teachings of that science, a general explanation and theory 
of creation is possible; also a basis of evaluation. On the one hand there is 
the mystery of inspiration; on the other hand there is sensation. In deference 
to the mystery, the critic must “re-make his aesthetic” for each author and 
each work; but he should demand of each work that it be born of concrete 
sensation, the only “facts,” the only criterion of truth and sincerity. Far from 
being the mere recounting of superficial and irresponsible “impressions,” 
criticism often called impressionistic becomes the probing and analysis of 
sensation, a process supported by contemporary science, and the practical 
application of a “scientific” philosophy of art. 





*™ La Culture des Idées, p, 44. 
* Bencze, p. 69. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL EPIGRAM 


Raeburn Miller 


The biggest things must be 
At last the least of me. 
The only total sky 


Is closed within my eye. 


Iowa City, lowa 





FORECAST 


George Garrett 


We huddle closer when the cold winds blow. 
One body warms the other all the night. 
Our love will blossom while the world is snow. 


I’ve seen some other lovers kiss and go 
when weather turned from green to white. 
We huddle closer when the cold winds blow. 


Ploughing is pleasure, and harvest is all show. 
But winter is labor when the fire’s to light. 
And what can blossom when the world is snow? 


I’ve heard the crying of those ghosts below. 
Their breath makes dancer of the bedside light. 
We huddle closer when the cold winds blow. 


Fences are sagging, shovel and hoe 
are lost; each tree’s a broken kite. 
Nothing will blossom when the world is snow. 


Who lives through winter learns to know 

how darkness burns with seed of bright. 

We huddle closer when the cold winds blow, 
and love will blossom though the world is snow. 


Rome, Italy 





I DREAMED I READ A BOOK TWICE 
Kenneth Bernard 


I dreamed I read a book twice; 
First it was fire, and then ice. 

Two times I turned the pages, 

And it took ages and ages. 

If I should have to turn them more, 
Mind weary and heart sore, 

I'll give my soul to a swallow, 


And follow. 
New York City 


AGAINST AGE 
Gordon Ellis 


Anger comes in a dull heat, 
Strange if hate is an unknown 
Change in a lost part of mind, 
Lost beyond the confined 
Limits that are defined 
Within names of emotions 
Given by the young to time. 


Easy emotions are old, 


Simple things, usually; 


Lessons remembered from school, 
Lonely afternoon rivers 

Among the heated shadows 
Leafy under elms. And now, 


Against age, anger must grow. 


Seattle, Washington 





OEDIPUS REX 


James E. Warren, Jr. 


“Apollo ruined me, friends!” he wildly claimed. 
But he had talked himself into his terror, 
demanded his own doom, and, given it, 
blinded himself with brooches from the breast 
of his wife-mother. And the wistful mirror 

of personal questioning remained 

long in his loyal mind and must have set 
(through all the darkness of his blundering, 
sick for Cithaeron’s death that he had missed!) 
the man to wondering: 

“Apollo—I? Was it the god or I? 

The oracle spoke my fate, but was it by 

those words or by my hand I fell? 

I or Apollo?” 

And never knowing which dim road to follow, 
he fused the two into the miracle 

of god-in-man. And by the time he trod 
Athenian land, he had found himself his god. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


TENNIS 
Gerald Weales 


When the wind is blowing balls, 
The court becomes a chalk-lined 
World where not the greatest skill 
Nor the loudest curse can dictate 


Quite where the well-aimed shot 
Falls. 


All that one can do, of course 
Is to amend the daily 

Press against adversity 

Or shrug and blame it on fate 
When the wind is blowing. 
Balls. 


University of Pennsylvania 





by MORTON IRVING SEIDEN 


W. B. Yeats as a Playwright 


LTHOUGH YEATs was primarily (he would have said, “necessarily”) a 
A lyric poet, he was very much excited by the storyteller’s art; and that 

art informs often to an impressive extent what he wrote. He com- 
piled anthologies of Celtic folklore and of stories by distinguished nine- 
teenth-century Irish authors: Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry 
(1888) and Representative Irish Tales (1890), among others. He wrote, on 
a variety of subjects, a surprising number of stories, whether in prose, like 
those in The Secret Rose (1897), or in verse, like the foliowing: “The Wan- 
derings of Oisin” (1889), “The Old Age of Queen Maeve” (1903), “Baile 
and Ailinn” (1903), “The Two Kings” (1914), and “The Gift of Harun 
Al-Rashid” (1923). Almost all of his manifestly lyric poems — even, for 
example, “Byzantium” (1932), that splendid reflection on the creative proc- 
ess in art — both center in and imply dramatic situations. More significantly, 
he was drawn, while yet a very young man, to the narrative techniques of 
the playwright, whom he had grown to consider the best, because the most 
thoroughly convincing, of storytellers. His longest narrative poems — “Baile 
and Ailinn” and “The Old Age of Queen Maeve” —are told, both with 
vividness and with eloquence, through direct and indirect discourse. Several 
of his earliest lyrics, whatever their apparent weaknesses, are gracefully 
written as dialogues: “Anashuya and Vijaya” (1889), “Fergus and the 
Druid” (1893), and “The Wanderings of Oisin.” Mosada (1886), his first 
published work of any merit, was a closet drama which attracted a favorable 
comment from Gerard Manley Hopkins. Finally, from the early 1890's 
almost until his death, while laboring in other directions as well, he wrote 
more than twenty-five plays, many of which he rewrote, at times so com- 
pletely that the canon of his dramatic output contains, perhaps, fifty virtually 
different items. 

The charges made against Yeats’ plays have become commonplace since 
his death, but they have been made by unsympathetic critics with whose 
principles he would have entirely disagreed. His plays, these critics main- 
tain, are without intrigue or well-developed plots. They take place in a 
romantic nowhere, in which the outlines of society are either blurred or 
obliterated, time does not exist, and human beings move like shadows in an 
atmosphere of mist and fog. The plots have no tempo; or rather, because his 





Morton I. Seiden, who has taught English at Smith College, New York University, and Columbia, is 
presently at Brooklyn College, and at work on a book about Yeats, The Poet as a Mythmaker. 
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protagonists do not converse but soliloquize or theorize to one another, the 
plays unfold slowly, casually, often tediously. Nevertheless, his best plays, in 
spite of these severe charges, are exquisitely beautiful in their language, 
penetrating in their significant themes, and, once the critic has liberated 
himself from the prejudices of the popular stage, intensely effective in scene 
and in dramatic structure. The world we live in may have no place in it for 
the plays Yeats wrote. The principles he announced and on the basis of 
which his dramas were first composed may seem, to the literary critic of the 
twentieth century, an archaic pretense. The theater or stage which he envi- 
sioned and tried to found may properly belong, as has frequently been sug- 
gested, to the abandoned temple or the ruined palace. But in the refusal of 
our age to appreciate his dramas we may discover the signs of our moral 
failure, of our mistaken sense that art must serve utilitarian or melodramatic 
ends, and of our lack, the pressing lack, of our ancient sensibility. 

To account for or to explain in detail the motives which impelled Yeats 
to assume the role of playwright must be, like any attempt to fathom the 
workings of genius, an arrogant presumption, destined at the outset to little 
success. Yet, keenly alive to his own every mood and development, he wrote 
at length, in his autobiographies and miscellaneous prose works, about his 
preoccupation with the stage; and in these observations, written with honesty 
and directness, one may then learn, if not everything, a great deal indeed. 
He had, as he knew, the born playright’s talent to recreate, through action 
and dialogue and impersonation, the unforgettable moments, those moments 
of despair or joy, in all human experience. As a young man, still in his 
teens, he had been encouraged by his father, who believed that all personal 
utterance is bad, to write, in imitation of Shakespeare and Shelley, plays 
based on literary or contemporary subjects. Although he was to become an 
author very much of the twentieth century, he belonged, in the early days of 
his career, to the literary tradition of nineteenth-century England, when 
poets, the heirs of Tennyson and Swinburne, made a habit of writing plays 
as much to be read as to be acted. And he had his need, it is clear, to 
objectify and through art to idealize his own diverse and painful conflicts. 
Throughout his life Yeats was obsessed by the awareness that he was a man 
divided against himself, that, in a sense all too real, he had two selves, each 
in bold opposition to the other. In order to cope with the torment born of 
such inner conflict he at first turned to Blake, who explained all opposites 
as antinomies which contain each other. Then he turned to Heraclitus, who 
wrote that contraries are at the basis of personal and cosmic development and 
progress. And afterwards he turned to a society of London magicians, The 
Hermetic Students of the Golden Dawn, in whose initiation rites the adept 
experienced a series of deaths and rebirths, during which he presumably dis- 
carded his lower or animal self, was spiritually reborn, and finally put on a 
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symbolic mask of his newly acquired yet inborn higher ego. With the help 
of these strange pursuits and studies Yeats was enabled, he explains, to regard 
his conflicts as a portion of the cosmic process, as a necessity inherent in the 
very nature of things. From this latter view it was an easy matter for him, 
thereafter, to regard all conflict, whether psychological or not, as dramatic, 
all drama as consisting in violent oppositions, and to write plays the primor- 
dial subject of which was, of course, his own divided self. Yeats’ plays were 
written, one may say, mainly in order to help him to master himself, to 
objectify his conflicts into art, and to resolve and idealize his personal 
tragedy. 

It is for this reason that his more than twenty-five dramas, as one reads 
them or sees them performed, appear to border on the innermost limits of 
consciousness, his and everyman’s, although they are rooted in and involve 
“the minute particulars of mankind.” In the light and darkness of sense 
perception, symbols and dreams coalesce; and the human theater, both actual 
and imaginary, is transfigured into a mysterious new world where more is 
said than anyone knows, where the invisible reaches out to touch the spec- 
tator, and where Yeats’ protagonists, inspired by God or intoxicated by life, 
communicate with unseen presences. One can understand, when thus con- 
templating his plays, precisely why Yeats eagerly approved, in the mid-1890’s, 
of the contemporary symbolist theater in France. He found in that theater 
both a literary movement and a critical theory by which to justify his custom- 
ary practice. He could neither read nor write nor speak French with any 
fluency. But translations were adequate for his purpose; and, when they 
were not, he could rely easily enough on conversations with or dissertations 
from Arthur Symons, who in his book The Symbolist Movement in Litera- 
ture referred to the poet as the chief representative of “that movement” in 
England. 

Yeats had all the right prejudices, which he was able, with the help of 
his readings in literature and history, to rationalize as fine taste. Meanwhile, 
fortified by taste and history, he was bitter in his denunciations of the Vic- 
torian — that is, the popular — stage, which he thought altogether bad. The 
playwrights who wrote for that stage, he never tired of complaining, were 
insincere and maudlin; they wrote not for the sake of art but, instead, for 
that of political or moral instruction; and they too much labored, under the 
influence of the new sciences, to deal only with the facts and details of a 
reality at once visible, measurable, and transitory. He attacked no less the 
contemporary naturalists, who, he pointed out, had made the then popular 
theater merely sophisticated, although he was most bitterly hostile towards 
Ibsen. His enthusiasm in one direction led him to absurd extremes in an- 
other. His own practice and that of French playwrights like Maeterlinck 
and Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, with whom he had less in common than he 
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knew, kept him from understanding and appreciating Ibsen’s incorrigible 
romanticism and the profound symbolism of his last plays. But he was a 
crusader; and, like many a crusader, he relied for much of his strength on 
the number of enemies to be slain. 


II 


Whatever the conflicts or prejudices in which his dramatic art originated, 

Yeats, unlike most lyric poets of the nineteenth century and after, wrote his 
plays far more for the stage than the library. It is a peculiarity of the play- 
wright’s medium, he felt, that it be given life through gesture and speech. 
“, . . when the tide of life is rising,” he once wrote, “we turn . . . to the 
imagination of personality — to drama, [conversation,] gesture.” With the 
exception of Mosada, therefore, he tried, often with great effort, to have each 
of his plays produced, as indeed they all eventually were, in England and 
Ireland or, after 1910, in the United States; and, when in Ireland that en- 
deavor at first threatened not to be realized, he founded a theater of his own, 
the Abbey, in 1904. He attended conscientiously the rehearsals of his plays, 
in order to aid in their direction and the arrangement of mises en scéne or, 
while a rehearsal was taking place, to revise whole scenes and rewrite his 
dialogue. And, that he might impress on the minds of his countrymen the 
need for his kind of theater, he became, in the press and on the lecture plat- 
form, an ardent propagandist. True, he had his discouragements. His plays 
were denounced by the clergy, who thought them un-Christian, by Irish 
Nationalists, who thought them unpatriotic, and by Unionists, who thought 
them seditious to England. And there were moments when, as a conse- 
quence, he declared in bitterness that he would write only esoteric and ob- 
scure plays for an audience of a few friends, plays to be performed in the 
salons of great country houses. It was in this mood that, in the Prologue to 
The Death of Cuchulain (1939), he called onto the stage an old, tired man, 
in whose person he expressed his indignation: 
. .. | wanted an audience of fifty or a hundred, and if there are more, I beg them not 
to shuffle their feet or talk when the actors are speaking. I am sure that as I am pro- 
ducing a play for people I like, it is not probable, in this vile age, that they will be 
more in number than those who listened to the first performance of Milton’s Comus. 
On the present occasion they must know the old epics and Mr. Yeats’ plays about them; 
such people, however poor, have libraries of their own. If there are more than a hun- 
dred I won’t be able to escape people who are educating themselves out of Book Societies 
and the like, sciolists all, pickpockets and opinionated bitches. 


But his discouragement, frequent though it was, did not always so direct his 
energies. Because he understood that a successful, an effective, drama requires 
not only a public theater but also a large audience, he inevitably returned to 
the audiences and theaters he had learned to despise; and ironically he 
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courted both. “.. . art, in its highest moments,” he urged, “is . . . the creation 
... Of pure life... .”; and the drama, because “. . . it is an energy, an eddy of 
life purified from everything but itself,” “. . . must picture life in action.” 
And for Yeats such representation as this, a mirror of the total human con- 
sciousness, achieves passion only when the playwright, by knowing himself 
as a part of that consciousness, addresses himself to the people, although the 
latter may have closed their ears and run away. 

So concerned was he with the practical side of the drama that, especially 
in the early days of the Abbey, he developed an elaborate theory of precisely 
how he would have his plays produced, although he stated his own prefer- 
ences as a categorical imperative for the ideal theater everywhere. The prin- 
ciple on which this imperative is based, and to which in many delightful 
essays he continually returns, is that in the symbolist theater — he dismisses 
every other one as trivial — the play as literature must at all times dominate 
the physical stage. The stage, while subordinate to the play, must, like the 
play, call forth the invisible world which hovers in material things. And 
“Where [in the drama] one requires the full attention of the mind, one must 
not weary it with any but the most needful changes of pitch and note, or by 
any irrelevant or obtrusive gesture.” Hence, “. .. the players... [are to 
understand] that their art . . . [is] essentially conventional, artificial, cere- 
monius.” Hence, he desires “. . . to find once again singers, minstrels, and 


players who love words more than any other thing under heaven, for with- 
out fine words there is no literature.” That is to say, “An actor must so 
understand how to discriminate cadence from cadence, and so cherish the 
musical lineaments of verse or prose, that he delights the ear with a continu- 
ally varied music.” Hence, too, he is of the opinion that the players, in their 
gestures, “. .. must not draw attention to themselves.” 


That we may throw emphasis on the words in poetical drama, above all where the 
words are remote from real life as well as in themselves exacting and difficult, the actors 
must move, for the most part, slowly and quietly, and not very much, and there should 
be something in their movements decorative and rhythmical as if they were paintings 
on a frieze. 


Finally, he demands “a new kind of scenic art.” “I have been the advocate 


of the poetry against the actor,” he writes, “but I am the advocate of the 
actor as against the scenery.” 


The background [of the stage] should be of as little importance as the background of a 
portrait-group, and it should, when possible, be of one colour or of one tint, that the 
persons on the stage, wherever they stand, may harmonize with it or contrast with it 
and preoccupy our attention. . .. We should be content to suggest a scene upon a 
canvas, whose vertical flatness we accept and use, as a decorator of pottery accepts the 
roundness of a bowl or jug. Having chosen the distance from naturalism, which will 
keep one’s composition from competing with the illusion created by the actor, who 
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belongs to a world with depth as well as height and breadth, one must keep this distance 
without flinching. The distance will vary according to the distance the playwright has 
chosen, and especially in poetry, which is more remote and idealistic than prose, one will 
insist on schemes of colour and simplicity of form, for every sign of deliberate order 
gives remoteness and ideality. But, whatever the distance be, one’s treatment will always 
be more or less decorative. 


That his views on “the play, the player, and the scene” could hardly receive 
either a quick or a favorable acceptance he of course knew; but he had con- 
fidence, as I have said, both in history and in his own excellent taste. 
“... good playwrights, good speaking, and good acting,” he maintained, 
“...are the first necessity. . . .”; and, although “One can only perfect an art 
very gradually. . . ,” he argued that, because he held a vision of truth, the 
theater which he championed must eventually, and necessarily, prevail. 

Preoccupied though Yeats was with the actual performance of his dramas, 
he remained to the very end primarily a lyric poet who aspired to create 
through his work in the drama a great literature. “Our plays must be liter- 
ature or written in the speech of literature,” he insisted. And again: “The 
modern theater has died away to what it is because the writers have thought 
of their audience instead of their subject [i.e., their medium].” To the play- 
wright’s art he desired to bring, therefore, those criteria of excellence which 
he had accepted as indispensable to the lyric poet; but, having a need to uni- 
versalize his subject and method, he claimed affinities, where such affinities 
did not always exist, between his symbolist plays and the relatively non- 
symbolic plays of the Greeks, of the Elizabethans, and of the French neo- 
classicists. 

His essays on the drama as literature, intended as they are obliquely to 
justify his own practice, are sometimes difficult to follow; yet in their main 
outlines they are clear. The form of the drama, Yeats points out, must be 
beautiful, delicate, subtle. The dialogue, for which he enthusiastically recom- 
mends musical verse, he would have writers compose as eloquent speech, 
because, for him, eloquent speech and verse are the only means through 
which the soul achieves its fullest expression. The structure, the arrangement 
of details, he would have carefully fashioned, part balancing part, with 
almost a symmetrical development of the story. The playwright’s subject, 
although Yeats denies authors the right to preach a moral or a political les- 
son, may be whatever strikes his fancy or, rather, his imagination. “. . . the 
subject of art is not law, which is a kind of death, and it has no command- 
ments that are not positive.” Indeed, when inspired by his muse, Yeats goes 
on to say, the successful playwright can transfigure any subject, whatever 
the mores or laws of his society, into a lasting beauty and a permanent truth. 

The one limitation a playwright requires, if it is now necessary to speak 
of limitation, is that he draw for his subject on the human soul, alive with 
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its own sense of life, its vibrant passion, and its “extravagent fantastical ex- 
pression,” while he disciplines these things — hammers them into an organic 
unity — only through the perfection of his prosody, his dialogue, and his 
architectonics. Above all, whether a dramatist writes tragedy or comedy, he 
must inform his work with the spirit of heroic gaiety, with the wild, uncon- 
querable joyousness of the soul as it laughs boldy into the face of its own 
absurdities and into the face of death. Yet the soul, because it almost defies 
any direct representation on the stage, remains jubilantly the stuff only of a 
“personal vision”; so that, Yeats explains, only through suggestion and 
allusion, through the contrived remoteness of dialogue, characterization, and 
story, and through descriptions never to be paraphrased can the soul com- 
municate to men through the playwright’s art: 


I desire a mysterious art, always reminding and half-reminding those who understand 
it of dearly loved things, doing its work by suggestion, not by direct statement, a com- 
plexity of rhythm, colour, gesture, not space-pervading like the intellect but a memory 
and a prophecy: a mode of drama Shelley and Keats could have used without ceasing 
to be themselves, and for which even Blake in the mood of The Book of Thel might not 


have been too obscure. 


In short, the proper subject of the drama, as of all literature, is reality; the 
only reality is that of the soul; and the soul, by which Yeats means the imagi- 
nation or the passionate intellect, inevitably eludes explicit statement. Never- 
theless, he determines the success or failure of a dramatist by the extent to 
which he has centered his work in concrete phenomena, then brings his 
audience through the evocative power of his words onto the stage, and finally 
permits, indeed compels, that audience to relive during a performance the 
facts, the experiences, and, in all its hatred and fear and love, the particular 
life which he once saw in his mind’s eye and then recreated. “. .. when the 
imaginary saint or lover or hero moves us most deeply,” as Yeats aptly says, 
“it is the moment when he awakens within us for an instant our own hero- 
ism, Our Own sanctity, our own desire.” 


Ill 


Although his essays on the drama were intended, on the whole, not only 
to justify but also to describe his own established practice, one has to turn, 
for the details of his subject and method, to the plays themselves. But there 
is a difficulty. So frequently did he, under the impact of psychological or 
literary influence, alter his manner of writing plays that with respect to many 
details one cannot very easily characterize the whole of his dramatic output. 
It is almost accurate to maintain, for example, that his development as a play- 
wright falls into four distinct periods and that these periods, while implicitly 
related, are strikingly different from one another. During the years 1885 
to 1900, when he wrote The Countess Kathleen (1892), The Land of Heart's 
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Desire (1894), and The Shadowy Waters (1900), he wrote mainly under the 
influence of the nineteenth-century imitators of Shakespeare; and these plays, 
which in many respects are pre-Raphaelite in their diction and form, are 
based on the traditional opinion that a good play shall have, recognizably, a 
beginning action, a developing action, a climax, a crisis, and a resolution. 
From 1901 to about 1910, when he was carefully reading Lady Augusta 
Gregory’s “peasant farces” and John Synge’s “semi-Aeschylean, semi-Raci- 
nian heroic tragedies,” he composed, in imitation of the former, The Hour 
Glass (1903) and The Pot of Broth (1904) and, in imitation of the latter, On 
Baile’s Strand (1903), The King’s Threshold (1904), and Deirdre (1907). 
During the years that folowed, through the first half of the 1920’s, he studied 
at the suggestion of Ezra Pound the Japanese Noh drama, after which he 
successfully modelled five plays: At the Hawk’s Well (1917), The Dreaming 
of the Bones (1919), The Only Jealousy of Emer (1919), Calvary (1921), 
and The Cat and the Moon (1924). The Noh is a drama in which aristo- 
cratic and religious themes are combined in a form which is restrained and 
severely disciplined; while the actors, who wear plaster masks, chant their 
speeches, dance ceremoniously, and enact their roles against a background of 
ritual music. From 1926 until his death he wrote The Resurrection (1931), 
The Words upon the Window Pane (1934), The King of the Great Clock 
Tower (1934), and The Herne’s Egg (1938), as well as Purgatory (1939) 
and The Death of Cuchulain. These plays, especially the last two, are among 
the most original he wrote, in many respects among the most original plays, 
in form and content, in the history of the drama. Here Yeats, by employing 
old techniques and experimenting with others, created a drama which, be- 
cause of its almost complete novelty, one can scarcely define. 

In spite of his constant changes in technique and manner, there are specific 
devices and themes which, whatever the several exceptions, can be said to 
characterize the main body of his works for the Irish theater. Most of his 
plays are written in free or blank verse. His dialogue, rich in symbols and 
other kinds of poetic imagery, is generally, as regards syntax, quite simple, 
almost bare, yet full of nuance. A few of his plays violate the unities of time 
and place; but the rest cover as much time, as a rule, as they take to perform 
and are set, more often than not, in a small room or in an open field perhaps 
near the seacoast. Although his protagonists are always men and women in 
violent opposition to themselves, they seldom reveal more than one or two 
traits, of which they appear to be pure symbols, so that their conflicts, 
whether with themselves or one another, are intended to dramatize the 
troubled state of every human consciousness: the struggle of human beings 
between their courage and their fear, their love and their hate, their desire 
to live and their desire to die. His plots, with minor exceptions, are centered 
in single, highly unified situations, from which he has shorn away every 
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irrelevant detail, even dissociating them, to a marked degree, from contin- 
gent antecedent and off-stage action. For a great sum of money, in The 
Countess Kathleen, a young woman sells her soul to the devil so that, in 
pity, she may buy food for starving peasants; and God, because she acted 
out of love, forgives her. In The Land of Heart's Desire a young bride, cast 
under enchantment by the Sidhe, longs to enter fairyland; and thereupon, 
with a sense of complete joy, she dies. On the way to the mount of His cruci- 
fixion, in Calvary, Jesus is denounced by the risen Lazarus, who had found 
comfort in his death, and by the outcast Judas, who had turned betrayer, he 
says, both to realize a divine prophecy and to assert the freedom of his will. 
Elements of foreshadowing and suspense, of irony and motivation, of coinci- 
dence and resolution are handled implicitly by the protagonists; however, like 
Euripides, Yeats may also rely on a chorus the members of which both parti- 
cipate in the action and comment on it. 

Highly concentrated and simple though his plays are, they are eminently 
dramatic. Complications are introduced and resolved; characters and situa- 
tions, as the tension mounts and subsides, change, develop, and progress, 
inexorably, towards specific goals. Yet, because he celebrates mainly the 
inner life, Yeats’ dramas are centered less in physical than in psychological 
action, although it is not true that his plays are, even partially, without exter- 
nal events and sometimes violence. His themes, like those he elected for his 
poetry, are those of every imaginative author: the impossibility of perfect 
love; the need for heroism and gaiety before death; the transiency of earthly 
pleasures; the eternal conflicts between an individual and himself or society 
or nature or, perhaps, his God. Yet, while never a propagandist — it was not 
in his character to be one —, he no less fervently grounded his plays first in 
Irish nationalism, second in philosophy and religion, and third in ancient 
legend and myth. In doing so, Yeats created a drama of distinction and sub- 
tlety, a drama informed by noble thought and feeling and profoundly in- 
volved, simultaneously, in the personal and the impersonal, in the particular 
and the universal, and in his private life and every great tradition. 

He did not hate England so much as past English rule in Ireland; and, 
far more than English rule, he despised the vulgarity of the Irish middle 
class. The consensus among his countrymen was, consequently, that he was 
unpatriotic, that he was an Anglophile, that he was a moral traitor. One 
must not be surprised by this judgment. It is not uncommon for an entire 
nation to reject, as Ireland has often rejected, its great men. There was in 
Yeats’ whole life, indeed, little that did not bear directly on his country and 
his affection for it; and he suffered because, severely attacked on all sides, 
he saw h’. | st efforts either misunderstood or unappreciated. He founded 
the first Irish theater and the first school for Irish actors. He tried to educate 
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the country to a delight in beautiful things. He urged young men, in Dublin 
and in the provinces, to write for his theater, as he himself was doing, some- 
times with a fanaticism which in retrospect he must have thought strange. 
And in the plays he wrote he gave expression to his vision of a nation ideal- 
ized through love. 

The language of his characters, although it is more cultivated than ordi- 
nary conversation, captures the rhythms, the diction and idiom, the syntax, 
the very humor and pathos of national speech, elevated now to the dignity 
of art. 

The plays are set, with three or four exceptions, in Ireland, whether of 
the ancient past, for which he longed, or of the present, which he disliked 
and accepted. His men and women, always heroic, belong, as do the stories 
he tells, to Irish folklore, legend, and history, such men and women as 
Shemus Rua and his wife Mary, Cuchulain and Emer, Jonathan Swift and 
Vanessa. These men and women, moreover, are very much, almost madly, 
concerned with their country. Its landscape, the vicissitudes and sacrifices 
of its great men, its achievements and failures in literature and politics not 
only are echoed in their dialogue but also directly influence their vision of 
the world. The Young Man in The Dreaming of the Bones, for example, 
laments the betrayal, by his countrymen, of the Easter Insurrection of 1916; 
and in his lamentation he comes to understand the tragedy, in Ireland, of 
the historic process. But Yeats, who was an arch-conservative, did not di- 
vorce his nationalism from his political opinion, so that the measure of his 
plays was, for him, the aristocratic ideal. Not only do most of his protago- 
nists belong to the upper classes, whose speech and manners they have, but 
they have little respect for democratic government. To Yeats politics and 
nationalism, a country and its history, freedom and kingship, all of which 
he thought inextricably related, are at the root of every literature, if that 
literature is to be successful. This position did not lead him, however, either 
to a naive didacticism or to a provincial view of history. He urged Irish play- 
wrights to write on Irish subjects but to study, as he had studied, European 
models. And, while engrossed in the issues of Irish nationalism and politics, 
he made these issues in his plays not the stuff of mere instruction but, rather, 
the intellectual climate in which his people lived, the implicit mystery be- 
hind their consciousness, and the ideal which, if unattainable, is because of 
its beauty not the less worth pursuing. 


IV 


In 1925 Yeats published a rather extraordinary essay, A Vision, to which 
he referred as expounding a “philosophy” and which, he said, an entire life- 
time had been spent in creating. This essay, a synthesis of his readings in 
Blake’s Prophetic Books, neo-Platonism, and anthropology, is full of much 
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archaic learning and more obscurity. As one reads the book, one cannot 
fail to ask oneself whether Yeats believed in it and, too frequently, precisely 
what he is talking about. That he believed in the book, although in a special 
way, he makes eminently clear in a Preface to the second edition, published 
in 1937. And, while at times the book is unreadably obscure, its five or six 
dominant ideas, which probably controlled whatever he wrote, are easy 
enough to state. 1.) Everywhere in the univérse there are cycles of death and 
rebirth and opposites which contain each other; and these cycles and anti- 
nomies can be represented symbolically by the ritual murder of a nature god 
or by an imaginary circle or wheel. 2.) Individual life is based on an indefi- 
nite number of conflicts, especially the conflict between the individual and 
his Mask, which is the image of his idealized opposite and which, for the 
sake of inner balance, he must learn to wear and become. 3.) History moves 
in great cycles of two thousand years each; and each cycle begins with a 
supernatural influx of God into nature, reaches its height when life converges 
on a divine order of pure Being, and perishes in cataclysm, then to be super- 
seded by its cultural opposite. 4.) The souls of the dead, surviving eternally 
in the other world, relive their past lives in memory, haunt the places where 
once they lived and died, and are reborn until, purified of sexual desire, they 
enter into God. 5.) Human beings are entirely the victims of a cosmic deter- 
minism; yet, because they can behave as though they are free, they must 
accept moral responsibility for their crimes. 

These several ideas, which I think implicit in every play Yeats wrote, are 
occasionally given in certain plays an explicit, but always a very casual, 
emphasis. Cycles and antinomies, for example, are clearly touched upon in 
The Only Jealousy of Emer and The Herne’s Egg; his doctrine of the Mask, 
in The Player Queen (1922), as in his Noh dramas, in which the actors are 
required to wear actual masks; his theory of history, in The Player Queen 
and The Resurrection; his account of the life after death, in The Dreaming 
of the Bones, The Words upon the Window Pane, and Purgatory; and his 
explanation of free will and determinism, in Calvary. However, in order to 
understand or to enjoy these plays, one need not have read or one need not 
accept as true Yeats’ philosophy. He called A Vision “a stylistic [i.e., a 
symbolic] arrangement of experience”; and in the plays this “arrangement” 
is so completely dramatized that, as one reads them or sees them performed, 
one is not obliged to know that there is, anywhere in them, a philosophical 
dogma. At their very worst, a word or a phrase may surpass one’s under- 
standing. At their most characteristic, and this is, after all, what really mat- 
ters, the plays — their dialogue, their plots, their themes — have an exquisite 
design; while through them, because Yeats inspires his audience or readers 
to suspend disbelief, one is permitted to share in his “vision of reality.” 
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Contrary to the general opinion, Yeats was not a Christian; nor was he, 
in a conventional way, devoutly religious. Nineteenth-century science, he 
believed, had destroyed the possibility of his accepting any orthodox faith. 
Yet, like many romantics, he did imagine that poets must in the future as- 
sume the burdens which have fallen from the shoulders of priests; and he 
held that this difficult task might best be assumed by the playwright, especi- 
ally by those who wrote for the symbolist theater. The drama which Yeats 
urged contemporary authors to write was to deal directly with the human 
soul; it was implicitly to describe and invoke the supernatural universe; it 
was to set up, as ideals for men to pursue, the virtues of a consecrated life. 
The theater was to become what it had once been, in the ancient world or in 
the middle ages, when the only drama was the Mass or an Orphic ritual. 
The end of dramatic art was that it must effect a spiritual regeneration of 
the modern world. When one turns from his theories to his practice, how- 
ever, it is not always possible to understand the link he thought existed 
between the two. He wrote a number of plays, to be sure, explicitly about 
the soul and the other world; but the supernatural mysteries, which he 
would have his plays symbolize and evoke, remain, in other ways than he 
intended, mysteries still. Yet it may be that by the supernatural he meant 
the idealized human mind. In the second edition of A Vision he was now 
and again to define God as each man’s moral self; the soul, as the imagina- 
tion; the other world, as the unconscious — but all these things conceived of 
as existing in their most beautiful — that is, their happiest — state. From this 
point of view, his religious attitude towards the theater appears to have been, 
rather, psychological and esthetic. Art was his religion, as it had been 
Blake’s. The plays he composed, or would have others compose, were his 
liturgy. Every dramatic performance he wanted to be much like that of an 
Orphic Mystery: a sacred rite in which actors and audience, in close com- 
munion, obliquely offer up their energies to one another in a kind of prayer. 
Above all, the unknown mystery defined and evoked, through the images 
and drama of his symbolist plays, was, on these new terms, his account of 
a beauty objectified into art and of life unconsciously yearning, as in much 
romantic poetry, for the infinite, for “the artifice of eternity.” 

Primitive myth and in particular the Orphic Mysteries had, early in his 
career, attracted Yeats’ attention.’ Even before the turn of the century he 





*The Orphic Mysteries: The Orphic Mysteries appear to have originated in ancient Greece shortly 
after the Homeric age, although they did not flourish until about the sixth century. They were a syn- 
thesis of very primitive folk superstitions with two originally different religious traditions. The first of 
these traditions was centered in the Thracian festival of Thesmophoria, which celebrated the annual 
death and resurection of Dionysus, a god of the first fruits. The second tradition was supposed to have 
been brought to Greece, by the legendary figure Orpheus, from Crete and ultimately from Egypt. This 
tradition was centered in the belief that through spiritual exercises and symbolic rites of spiritual 
rebirth an adept could attain for himself both the godhead and personal immortality: he could become 
Dionysus. The Orphic Mysteries, named after their legendary founder, were established at the Temple 
of Eleusis, just outside of Athens, but soon spread througout the Graeco-Roman world. As they spread, 
these Mysteries were taken over, eventually, by the later neo-Platonists, who interpreted them in the 
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had made his careful studies in anthropological theory, particularly the hy- 
potheses of Sir John Rhys and Sir James Frazer, whose divergent views, 
without attempting to reconcile them, he accepted at once. Rhys explained 
the word “myth” as an allegorical story in which ancient peoples represented, 
under the guise of personified abstractions, only the revolutions of the sun 
and the four seasons. Frazer urged that a myth (like that of the Orphics) 
was a narrative in the sacred rites of primitive peoples; in these rites, he said, 
primitive men celebrated the cyclical movement of nature; and they did so, 
he added, generally in a symbolic murder of their gods, whose recurrent life 
cycles were thought to be the energy and purpose of the universe. Both 
definitions, that by Rhys and that by Frazer, are discussed at length by Yeats 
in his essays; they are the subject of many excellent poems; and they are, he 
informs us, the implied basis of every play he wrote, although in several of 
his plays, one finds, he availed himself of explicit statement and gesture as 
well. In his five plays on the life and death of Cuchulain, the most famous 
sun god of Gaelic legend, his protagonists frequently refer to themselves and 
one another as children of the sun, whose attributes they share. The plays 
include At the Hawk’s Well, The Golden Helmet, On Baile’s Strand, The 
Only Jealousy of Emer, and The Death of Cuchulain. Similarly, he wrote a 
number of plays in which, in imitation of the Orphics, he centered his entire 
action directly on a ritual murder, such very successful plays, for example, as 
Calvary, The Resurrection, The King of the Great Clock Tower, A Full 
Moon in March (1935), and Purgatory. In each of these plays a man is 
killed; his resurrection is promised; and he is symbolically identified, by the 
other characters, with the slain god of a primitive ritual. The identification 
is especially apparent, however, in The Resurrection, which is set against the 
background of an Orphic festival, and in A Full Moon in March, of which 
Yeats had the following to say: 


The dance with the severed head suggests the central idea in Wilde’s “Salome.” Wilde 
took it from Heine, who has somewhere described Salome in Hell throwing into the 
air the head of John the Baptist. Heine may have found it in some Jewish religious 
legend, for it is part of the old ritual of the year: the mother-goddess and the slain god. 


Yeats was not, of course, a mythmaker, although he described himself as one. 
His plays, unlike their ancient prototypes, serve no quasi-scientific purpose, 
are quite sophisticated, and are, for better and worse, not literally attached to 
formal worship. But, by employing in his plays the themes and devices of 
primitive myth, particularly of the Orphic Mysteries, he believed he might 





light of Oriental demonology and Egyptian magic. During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
mainly through the neo-Platonic texts, they seem to have provided the mainspring of occult speculation 
and alchemy. At the end of the nineteenth century, after having been more or less neglected for about 
two hundred years, they were revived by many Western poets, Yeats included, who found in them, it 
seems, an antidote to modern science. To no modern writer have they been so important, however, as 
they were to Yeats. (For a detailed discussion of the Orphic Mysteries, see Jane Harrison, A Prolego- 
mena to a Study of Greek Religion.) 
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discover and recreate a universal faith, since he was convinced that in the 
sacred rites of primitive men every modern philosophy and every modern 
religion have their origins. He believed, too, that he might thus realize, in 
his plays, what he called the religious function of art. Finally, he accepted 
the romantic, albeit naive, notion that the ancients were closer than are their 
more empirically minded descendants to primordial energy; hence, he would 
draw into his plays, by his use of myth, the archetypal patterns, the universal 
symbols, the permanent impulses — the impulse to die and to be reborn — of 
every human life. 

Yeats’ political opinion, his philosophy and religion, his explanations of 
primitive myth have long been the object, by scholars and critics alike, of 
almost every kind of unfavorable charge. Yet he has been most severely criti- 
cized for having employed in his plays “an esoteric learning.” These charges 
are, perhaps, not relevant or worthy of refutation. Whether one agrees with 
his several opinions or not, he remained, in whatever he wrote for the theater, 
so much the playwright, so little the teacher, so thoroughly the visionary 
poet that his plays are, by the intelligent critic’s best standards, impressive 
not only as literature but also as drama. Not that his plays are without their 
flaws, which, even when one accepts Ais principles of dramatic art, are quite ‘ 
apparent. He had said, with acumen and fine sensibility, that an author 
achieves perfection only as he removes his work from ordinary things, which 
he must not forget; and in everything Yeats wrote one can detect, in his ideal 
of splendid remoteness, a portion of his success. But in the plays — his lyric 
verse is, undoubtedly, another matter — he carries his opinion to excess, so 
that the best of his work, while rooted in nature, does not adequately partake 
of common life. In the plays of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine, and Ibsen 
there are subtleties which many generations have not completely discovered ; 
nevertheless, the plays are never so remote from simple —one may say 
“vulgar” — humanity as to be without their general and immediate appeal. 
Yeats had once argued that he would write plays only for an audience of a 
few friends; but he had then spoken only in a mood of passing anger. He 
understood, as he more often said, that the drama, unlike lyric poetry, de- 
pends for much of its excellence almost entirely on its deep communion not 
only with every level of society but also with every aspect of individual life. 

This is not to say that the charges commonly made against his plays, 
owing to their lack of popularity or to his reliance on implicit statement, are 
either accurate or just. Rather, the fault with his plays is that, in his attempt 
to idealize life, he removed both his stories and his protagonists too far from 
the known and the familiar. His men and women, symbols of every virtue 
and of passion and restraint, never embrace; indeed, they regard sexual love, 
with a strange consistency, as a phenomenon which, though fascinating, 
exists outside themselves. They are so utterly self-disciplined, aware of the 
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social graces, aloof to the baser elements in them that, as they confront a mod- 
ern audience, they seem to be epitomes of absolute joy or despair; and such 
epitomes, while attractive, cannot sustain ordinary human interest longer 
than can, perhaps, any intense moment. Similarly, his stories are so highly 
unified — that is, so much dissociated from contingent off-stage and ante- 
cedent action — that they appear divorced, if not from life, then from the 
“mere complexities” in which the daily affairs of mankind consist. All these 
faults may explain, in part, why his plays have never enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity and why it may be said, although with reservation, that as a dramatist 
he was not altogether successful. 

But perhaps these flaws are, when compared to his accomplishments, not 
especially important. Of his skillful handling of dialogue, characterization, 
and plot structure I have already spoken. He touches upon almost the whole 
range of human emotions, simple or complex, from the most absurd farce, as 
in The Pot of Broth and The Herne’s Egg, to the most poignant tragedy, as 
in The Death of Cuchulain. And throughout the plays one comes, again and 
again, upon scenes of indescribable power. Cuchulain learns, in On Baile’s 
Strand, that he has, out of ignorance, slain his own son; so deep is his anguish 
that, afterwards, he loses his mind; and then he rushes down to the sea, where 
he engages in a savage battle with the waves, while a Fool looks on with 
wonder and amusement and horror: 

There, he is down! He is up again. He is going out in the deep water. There is a big 


wave. It has gone over him. I cannot see him now. He has killed kings and giants, but 
the waves have mastered him, the waves have mastered him! 


In The Resurrection a Greek philosopher denies that Jesus, who has recently 
been crucified, was more than “a phantom”; when the risen Christ appears 
before him, however, he walks over to Him, touches His side, and cries out: 
O Athens, Alexandria, Rome, something has come to destroy you. The heart of a 


phantom is beating. Man has begun to die. Your words are clear at last, O Heraclitus. 
God and man die each other’s life, live each other’s death. 


A Dublin medium, in The Words upon the Window Pane, holds a seance, 
during which she communicates with the souls of Swift and Vanessa, who 
(through her mouth) talk to each other about Swift’s insanity; and after the 
seance, when all her customers have departed, she walks over to the cupboard 
for a cup and saucer and falls, immediately, into a trance: 

Where did I put that tea-caddy? Ah! There it is. And there should be a cup and saucer. 
[She finds the saucer.| But where’s the cup? [She moves aimlessly about the stage and 


then, letting the saucer fall and break, speaks in Swift's voice.| Perish the day on which 
I was born! 


Surely, it must be an unsophisticated or an unappreciative age which, like the 
present, fails to delight in dramatic moments such as these. 
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A brief question remains. One may assume that, in terms of his dramatic 
principles, Yeats’ plays are everything he thought them; but are his prin- 
ciples, as compared to those of a Shakespeare or an Ibsen, valid? The best 
answer to the question, I think, may be found by turning to the plays them- 
selves, which, in spite of their defects, embody those principles and are dra- 
matically impressive. There is, to be sure, the practical aspect of his work as 
a playwright: his founding of the first Irish theater; his innovations in stage- 
craft; his attempt to encourage, by means of original plays and essays, popular 
confidence in a new kind of drama, at once symbolic, philosophical, and 
poetic; and his pervasive influence on the playwrights—T. S. Eliot, for 
example — who came after him. But this aspect of his labors, important 
though it was for him, interested him the least. One cannot help wondering, 
as one remembers all he did and wrote, all he wanted and even achieved, 
whether he shall still have his disappointment or whether the world can yet 
enjoy the loveliness which he offered to it. 


BEAR 


Paul Ramsey, |r. 


Curled down to sleep in permanence of wood, 
He shakes his drowsy thickness, feels the blood 
Retract and thicken till his dreams go thin 

Of berry plunder, blue skies over, water’s fin. 
His sleep is for the winter and the heart. 

We wake in winter, weary journeys start. 


Elmira, New York 





Notes 


WORDS AND MUSIC: 
THOMAS MANN’S TONE-POEM DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


ONE OF THE MORE interesting cultural battles of recent years took place when 
Arnold Schénberg entered the lists with Thomas Mann over a musical-literary 
affront. 

Shortly after the American edition of Mann’s Doctor Faustus appeared, the 
Saturday Review of Literature for January 1, 1949, published two letters, the first 
a scathing denunciation of Mann as a “literary pirate” by Arnold Schénberg, and 
the second a reply by the German Nobel Prize winner himself. Schonberg blasts 
Mann for having “taken advantage of my literary property.” He refers to “my 
method of composing with twelve tones,” which Mann has called the invention of 
Adrian Leverkiihn, the leading figure in the work. He expresses fear that in 2060 
A.D. an encyclopedia article will attribute “my theory” to Mann because of “his 
Leverkiihn.” Schénberg further claims a certain Dr. Wiesengrund-Adorno gave 
Mann the information he needed about this twelve-tone row, and he demands 
Mann do something to accord him his due recognition. 

Mann’s reply basically argues that Adrian Leverkiihn is not Schénberg, and 
that he was fully aware that he was describing what Schonberg called his “literary 
property,” although it is a musical system “that has long since become a part of 
our culture,” and that he has since appended a note to the American edition to 
satisfy Schénberg’s demands for recognition. 

Later the same year, Mann himself did something else to settle the issue when 
he published Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus: Roman eines Romans (The 
Genesis of Doctor Faustus: Novel of a Novel).* This novel about a novel fulfills 
André Gide’s wish in Les Faus-Monnayeurs that every great novel should be 
accompanied by a second novel telling how it was written. Mann has taken entries 
from his journals during the period from the completion of Joseph the Provider 
in November, 1942, through the entire germination and fruition of Doctor Faustus 
up to and beyond the Schénberg affair, and he has supplemented them with very 
candid and enlightening commentaries. 

Mann records at least four different social gatherings where he met and talked 
with Schénberg and others about music in the German artist-musician-writer 
colony centered around Los Angeles during World War II. Once he records, 
“Party at Werfels with Schénbergs. Pumped much out of him about music and 
composer’s existence.” * Again, “Dinner with Schénbergs in Brentwood. Excellent 
Vienna coffee. Much with Sch. about music.”* Shortly thereafter, “Soiree at 





* Thomas Mann, Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus (Frankfurt am Main: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 
1949). 
* Ibid., p. 31. All translations are the writer’s. 
* [bid., p. 49. 
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Werfels with Stravinsky, about Schénberg.”* Finally, “Buffet dinner at Schén- 
bergs in celebration of his 69th birthday.” ° 

In the meantime, the idea for Doctor Faustus was germinating, and Mann 
indicates how he wavered between the names “Anselm,” “Andreas,” and “Adrian” 
for his composer. But he chose “Adrian,” began the novel, and had written eight 
chapters before bogging down with technical musical difficulties. 

It is remarkable to hear Mann confess that, for all his supposed musical erudi- 
tion, he knows little or nothing about theory or technical matters of music. Two 
entries indicate, “I will have to study music,” and “Technical musical studies 
frighten and bore me.”* He goes on to confess that he, because of ignorance in 
the field, doesn’t feel capable of constructing the work of a composer so that the 
reader believes he is hearing it. During this time a book by Ernst Krenek, Music 
Here and Now, which contains a lucid treatment of modern music and such lead- 
ing exponents as Arnold Schénberg, found its way into his hands, and several 
entries appear, “Read long in Krenek’s Music.” ’ 

An entry of real significance reveals, “I felt that I needed . . . the help of an 
expert, co-imaginative instructor.”* That instructor presented himself in July, 
1943, in the person of Dr. Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno, musician, philosopher, 
and an acquaintance of Mann’s who had studied music with Alban Berg, one of 
Schénberg’s pupils. He first presented Mann a copy of his book Eingebung im 
mustkalischen Schaffen (Inspiration in Musical Creativity), and later loaned Mann 
the manuscript of an unpublished work entitled Zur Philosophie der modernen 
Musik, or On the Philosophy of Modern Music. 

In this manuscript Mann found several chapters devoted entirely to Schénberg 
and the twelve-tone system, which he devoured. It would be an understatement to 
say that Mann used this as the foundation for his musical writings, for he readily 
admits: “The representation of the row music and its critique, which is diffused 
in dialogue, as the XXII chapter of Faustus offers it, is based wholly and abso- 
lutely on Adorno’s analyses, and the same applies also to certain remarks about the 
later Beethoven. . .”® Here, then, Schénberg’s accusation that Mann received his 
information from Dr. Adorno seems to be correct. 

In other passages, however, Mann specifically mentions the Schénberg-Lever- 
kiihn relationship. First, he declares that, although he had appended the Schén- 
berg credit lines at the end in response to Schénberg’s wish, he did it “a little 
against my conviction . .. the idea of the twelve-tone technique in the sphere of 
the book, of this world of a pact with the devil and black magic, assumes a color- 
ing, a character — doesn’t it— which it (the twelve-tone technique) in its singu- 
larity does not possess, and which really makes it to a certain extent my property, 
that is my book. Schénberg’s thought and my ad hoc version separate themselves 
so far that in my eyes it would have been almost something of an insult to mention 
his name in the text, not to mention the poor style.” *° 

Leonhard Frank, a German writer living near Los Angeles, asked Mann out- 





* Ibid., p. 50. * Ibid., p. 41. 

® Ibid., p. 50. ® Ibid., p. 44. 

* Ibid., p . A ® Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
" [bid., p. 39. 
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right if Adrian had been patterned after any particular model which he had in 
mind, and Mann’s answer was a blunt “no.” He went on to explain that it was a 
terrific problem to create a fictitious musician who could take a “believable place 
among the contemporaries of modern music.” ** 

Dr. Adorno apparently kept quiet about his part in allowing Mann to read his 
manuscript, but in 1950 the J.C.B. Mohr publishers of Tiibingen, Germany, pub- 
lished his manuscript under the slightly revised title Philosophie der Neuen Musik. 
John L. Stewart immediately set to work comparing the Doctor Faustus musical 
discussions with passages of Adorno’s book, and he came up with some startling 
facts..* He concluded that the passages merely describing music are undoubtedly 
Mann’s, but wherever music theory was discussed, Mann not only used Adorno’s 
ideas, but also quoted large amounts almost verbatim. Stewart even indicated that 
Mann misinterpreted and distorted some of Adorno’s ideas, which were mainly 
included in a section entitled “Schénberg und der Fortschritt” (Schonberg and 
Progress”). The following figures indicate how many lines in the discussion on 
musical theory in Chapter XXII of Doctor Faustus are based on Adorno’s work: 

13 lines quoted almost exactly 

15 lines quoted roughly; key words and phrases carried over 

14 lines paraphrased 

56 lines not reproduced in any form 
Much of the text for the interview between the devil and Leverkiihn in Chapter 
XXV also owes its conception to Adorno, as the following indicates: 

18 lines quoted almost exactly 

27 lines quoted roughly; key words and phrases carried over 

45 lines paraphrased 

53 lines not reproduced in any form 


The following typical passages taken from Adorno’s and Mann’s texts suggest 
the degree of Mann’s indebtedness to his friend: 


ApDoRNO MANN 


With Beethoven the development .. . With Beethoven it becomes universal, 
becomes the center of the whole form, becomes the center of the whole form, 
even where this remains established as a which, even where it is supposed to re- 
convention, in that it spontaneously recre- main conventional, is absorbed by the sub- 
ates the form. Thus is used an older, jective in newly created freedom. The 
seemingly residual medium, which for the form of variations, something archaic, a 
first time reveals its latent potentialities in residuum, becomes a means by which to 
this later phase.** infuse new life into form." 


Mann condenses Adorno’s arguments and omits many of his explanations, 
notably an important analysis of the relation of convention to time dimension in 
music, and this omission makes it extremely difficult to understand Mann’s version. 





* Tbid., pp. 80-81. 


* John L. Stewart, “On the Making of Doctor Faustus,” Sewanee Review (Spring, 1951) No. 2, 
pp. 329-342. 


* Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno, Philosophie der Neuen Musik (Tiibingen, J.C.B. Mohr Verlag, 
1950) p. 35. 


* Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), p. 190. 
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Mann also dropped an almost literal description of the degeneration of harmony 
and counterpoint from the American edition, which in the German edition pub- 
lished in Stockholm was also taken from Adorno. This cut was based on com- 
plaints that his musical theorizing was already too bulky, but again this change 
increased the reader’s difficulty in following the discussions. 

Several misrepresentations of twelve-tone music also occur, but there is a possi- 
bility that Mann was intentionally putting forth his own theories here. 

Whatever the case may be, if we are to believe the general tenor of Mann’s 
diary entries as he planned the novel, he was not trying to make any one character 
or person the central figure of his work, and although Arnold Schénberg’s music 
had a great influence on the character of his composer, Mann was not portraying 
Schonberg. Whether his work on the genesis of Doctor Faustus was slightly 
tainted due to the Schénberg affair is of course difficult to say, but in the case of 
the music described in Doctor Faustus, Schénberg would have a difficult time 
proving to any jury that the music being performed in Mann’s descriptions was 
his music being played without royalties. Although it seems clear that Mann did 
base most of his theory on Schénberg’s twelve-tone row system via Dr. Adorno’s 
manuscript, he made enough changes and misrepresentations that even here 
Schénberg would have a difficult time making an air-tight legal case. 

But regarding the overall musical content of the novel, it seems fair to reduce it 
to this oversimplified formula: words by Thomas Mann, music by Arnold Schén- 
berg. And if it were ever to come to the problem of stealing someone else’s intel- 
lectual property again, perhaps Dr. Adorno should be the one to write a nasty 
letter to the Saturday Review. 


University of Utah James K. Lyon 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN UTAH 


Tue ReELIGIous status of the Negro in Utah is a moral problem precisely because 
our churches are voluntary organizations. As religious associations, they are free 
to extend or withhold fellowship to any person or group. The decision as to the 
degree of participation extended to a communicant rests with the membership or 
leadership of each church. Because the constitutions of the federal government 
and the state of Utah do not guarantee to any person the right of admission into 
a church, the offer or refusal of the hand of fellowship to a minority group be- 
comes strictly a moral decision for a church. 

The fact that the Negro minority in Utah is a tiny one enhances this moral 
aspect. The accordance of fellowship to a numerically small and an economically 
insignificant group suggests more altruism than does the granting of equal status 
to a large, powerful group. 

But our concern right now is not with groups, large or small, but with individu- 
als. This is because a confession of faith is such an intimate commitment for the 
person concerned as to be unique. In view of this, the recognition that a Negro is 
an individual to be accepted into our organizations because of his own merits, or 
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rejected because of his own demerits, is an important moral attainment. This is 
especially true for the Christian. The discarding of group prejudices is for him 
a personal triumph. It is a significant milestone in his imitation of the Christ who 
stopped at a well in Samaria, and revealed to a prejudiced world that God is no 
respecter of persons, and that the individual soul is of great worth to the Lord. 

Before we inquire as to the degree to which Christian churches in Utah have 
adopted and extended this principle, let us investigate the principle itself. 

Individual Utah Christians, like their counterparts everywhere, are heirs to the 
revelation of God as found in the Old and New Testaments. In these records, one 
finds that the message of the great prophets was that all men are the children of 
God and that each is personally responsible for sin and salvation. To the children 
of Israel who assumed that the authority of their God did not extend beyond the 
national borders, Isaiah thundered: “. . . thy Redeemer, the holy one of Israel: the 
God of the whole earth shall be called. . .”* To a nation that had come to believe 
itself to be the exclusive concern of God, Isaiah wrote that the “sons of the 
Stranger” who joined themselves to the Lord through service and covenant will 
be accepted, for, “. . . Mine house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” ? 
The entire book of Jonah is devoted to the account of a narrow, provincial man 
who was sent to preach to the people of Nineveh. He had assumed that the true 
gospel was denied them because of their lineage, and he had to learn, in the depths 
of despair and in deep humility, that God accepted and was pleased by the repent- 
ance of these gentiles.* 

The message of Jesus is universal in its scope. It was and is intended for the 
whole world and was not to be restricted to the few. Mark records: “And He said 
to them, go ye unto all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” * And 
Matthew echoes it: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”* But learning was 
slow —even for his chosen Apostles. God found it necessary to furnish Peter a 
vision before he could confess: “I should not call any man common or unclean .. .” 
and conclude: “Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousnes, is accepted with 
Him.” * 

The legitimacy of the gospel of universalism preached by Christ, Isaiah, Hosea, 
Amos, Zechariah, and the others, was underscored by God when he sent an angel 
to Philip, directing him to teach, and eventually baptize, a man who was appar- 
ently a Negro. The King James version reads, “a man of Ethiopia.”" Thus, New 
Testament Christianity became a religion of inclusion rather than exclusion. This 
heritage has meant ambitious and costly missionary projects by many Christian 
denominations. These have evidently taken as their charge the responsibility of 
carrying the gospel to every creature, and, in this way, have demonstrated more 





"Isaiah 54:5. 

® I[bid., 56:6-7. 

* Jonah, passim. 

*Mark 16:15. 

* Matthew 28:19. 

* Acts 10:28, 35. For a full account of the vision and its effect upon Peter, see Acts 10:1-48. 
" Ibid., 8:27; see Acts 8:26-39 for a full account. 
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effectively than in words, their conviction that “no man is common or unclean.” 
Although the opportunity for all to participate on equal terms has not been uni- 
versally afforded —and may well have been more an exception than a rule— 
those who have restricted equality within the churches have always been obliged 
to assume the burden of proof for the morality of their doctrines and its consistency 
with scripture. 

But to consider specific instances, let us examine the status of the Negro in 
Utah Christian churches. 

The Roman Catholic Church has traditionally refused to draw a color line 
among its communicants. Its closest relatives—the Greek Orthodox and the 
Anglican (Episcopal) churches — have remained in that tradition. There has been 
no departure, in Utah, from this ancient policy.* 

The one Unitarian communion in Utah makes no distinction because of race or 
color. Unitarians are proud of their history, which links them with the Society of 
Friends, as the first of religious groups in America to advocate abolition of slavery. 

The Baptist Church, which was perhaps the first to bring religion to the Ameri- 
can Negroes on any important scale, split irrevocably on the issues of the Civil 
War. The Southern communions came to accept segregation of the races, even 
within chapels, as normal procedure. This was also true of the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and other Protestant faiths. In recent years, each of these churches, in 
national conferences, has passed resolutions urging the end of segregation. The 
Southern Baptist churches in Utah, for example, are willing to admit Negroes to 
membership on a basis of equality. Apparently, however, an overwhelming num- 
ber of Negroes prefer to attend church with persons of their own race, and one 
finds in Salt Lake City and Ogden, Negro Methodist, Negro Baptist, and Negro 
Seventh Day Adventist Communions. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Utah’s largest denomination, 
is neither in the Catholic nor Protestant tradition. Unlike the churches claiming 
apostolic succession, there is, in some important respects, a color line within the 
Mormon Church. In contradiction to the leading Protestant sects considered, the 
Mormon position has been consistent. Mormonism deviates from the other im- 
portant Christian churches of Utah in that all male Negroes are ineligible to share 
in the lay priesthood. Since ordination to the priesthood is the sine qua non of 
some important activities, Mormon Negroes must accept a restricted role within 
the church. 

The reason why Negroes, as a group, are ineligible for priesthood is generally 
considered to be found in the Pearl of Great Price, a scripture revealed to Joseph 
Smith and peculiar to the Latter-day Saints. Actually, an analysis of Latter-day 
Saint scripture indicates that this doctrine is not explicit, but has been inferred. 
Let us reconstruct the argument: 

In the Biblical account, God placed a “mark upon Cain”® as punishment for 





* This is not to imply that there has been a departure from this practice in other states or other 
parts of the world. In a letter, Bishop Hunt states the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church as fol- 
lows: “I am quite well aware that in localities white Catholics at times have been unfair with their 
colored neighbors. But such discrimination can be explained in the light of local problems and history. 
It represents a failure in human conduct, which always lags behind the ideals and principles taught by 
the Church.” Letter from Rev. Duane G. Hunt, bishop of Salt Lake City, December 13, 1954. 

* Genesis 4:15. 
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the murder, by Cain, of his brother Abel. The Pearl of Great Price declares explic- 
itly that this “mark” was a black skin.*° According to Genesis, because of an 
indiscretion on the part of his son Ham, Noah cursed Ham’s child, Canaan, and 
said he was to be a “servant of servants.” ** The Pearl of Great Price recites that 
after the flood the first government of Egypt was established by a righteous man, 
Pharaoh, a descendant of Noah through Ham, but that although wise and right- 
eous, Pharaoh was of the lineage by which he could not have the priesthood.” 

In order to establish decisively that Negroes are ineligible for priesthood, it is 
necessary to link the Cain of the Pearl of Great Price to Canaan of Genesis and 
then tie both to the Pharaoh of the Pearl of Great Price.’* This is not done 
explicitly in scripture, but it has been done through interpretation by Mormon 
leaders. Granted the Mormon premise of “continuous revelation,” such interpre- 
tations are legitimate. 

This doctrine is not without logical difficulties, however. Considering the 
Latter-day Saint dictum that “man is punished for his own sins” the curse on 
Cain is understandable and consistent with Mormon philosophy, since the Mor- 
mon scripture insists that he sinned knowingly and wilfully.** But how is one to 
account for the penalty on all his alleged descendants? An arbitrary God who 
would permit millions of people to be deprived of the priesthood, and hence its 
concomitant blessings, by accident of birth simply does not fit into the Mormon 
theology. As would be expected, this problem has led to the formulation of several 
theses. One of the most popular was framed by B. H. Roberts from a suggestion 
by Orson Hyde, early Apostle. Roberts suggested that since all spirits before living 
in the flesh had an opportunity to prove their fidelity to God and His laws during 
the “war in heaven” some of them might have been neutral, or proved less valiant 
than others, and thus lost the right of priesthood during their earthly sojourn. 

This thesis has a serious weakness, however, since Brigham Young stated that 
Joseph Smith, the prophet-founder of Mormonism, had declared that Negroes were 
not neutral in heaven, and, further, that all spirits were innocent before entering 
bodies.*® This position would seem to be more consistent with the fact that Elijah 





* Pearl of Great Price, Moses 7:22. 
™ Genesis 9:25-27; see verses 18-27 for a full account. 
™ Pearl of Great Price, Abraham 1:27. 


* For a full account concerning the denial of priesthood see Pearl of Great Price, Abraham 1:21-27. 

According to the account in the Pearl of Great Price (Moses 7:6), Enoch, an ancient prophet, 
“. . . beheld the people of Canaan, which dwelt in tents,” and foretold: “. . . the Lord shall curse the 
land of the people of Canaan with much heat and the barrenness thereof shall go forth forever; and 
there was a blackness came upon all the children of Canaan that they were despised among all people.” 
The Prophet Enoch did not call upon them to repent (Moses 7:12). Italics mine. 

The Missionary Edition (1949) of the combined Doctrine and Covenants and the Pearl of Great 
Price, published by the Church, directs the reader (note i, p. 20) to compare the “people of Canaan” 
mentioned in Moses 7:6 to Moses 6:17. The latter verse recites that Enos, son of Seth (Moses 6:13) 
“begat Cainan.” Does this footnote, dating back to 1876, mean that the “Cainanites” became “‘Canaan- 
ites”? The “Canaan” of Genesis is not mentioned in the Pearl of Great Price. But cf. Joseph Fielding 
Smith, The Way to Perfection (Salt Lake City, published by the Genealogical Society of Utah, 1931), 
pp. 107-108. 

In any event, “people of Canaan” are not explicitly linked to Cain, and the strong presumption is 
that the blackness came upon them sometime after their recognition as a people. 

™ Pearl of Great Price, Moses 5:23. In this passage, God is represented as remonstrating with Cain: 
“Tf thou doest well, thou shalt be accepted. . . Satan desireth to have thee; and except thou shalt hearken 
unto my commandments, I will deliver thee up, and it shall be unto thee according to his desire.” 

* Smith, op. cit., pp. 105-106. Cf. Church Historian’s Office, Journal History MSS, entry of 25 
December 1869. 
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Abel, a Negro and early Utah pioneer, was ordained to the priesthood ranks of 
Elder and Seventy during the time Joseph Smith was leading the church as its 
president and prophet.’® 

Another thesis suggests that the complicated doctrine resulted from Joseph 
Smith’s attempt to silence a few abolitionists in his own ranks as a concession to 
the pro-slavery sentiments of Missouri.*’ 

Most Mormons have to be satisfied with the conclusion reached by Apostle 
Joseph Fielding Smith: “We may not fully understand now, but the time will 
come when all these things will be explained.” ** 

As matters now stand, Negroes are invited to join the Mormon church, but 
with the understanding that they are ineligible to hold the priesthood. 

Perhaps a brief consideration of the point-of-view of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints will furnish a concluding note to this consid- 
eration of the status of Negroes in Utah churches. Because it does not accept all 
of the Pearl of Great Price as scripture, the Reorganized Church does not deny 
priesthood to any person because of race. Rather, the members of this group accept 
a revelation concerning the newly-emancipated Negroes which Joseph Smith III 
received in 1865: 

Hearken! Ye Elders of my church, I am He who hath called you friends. Concern- 
ing the matter you have asked of me: Lo! it is my will that my gospel shall be preached 
to all nations in every land, and that men of every tongue shall minister unto me: 
therefore, it is expedient in me that you ordain priests unto me of every race who re- 
ceived the teachings of my law, and become heirs according to the promise. 

Be ye very careful, for many Elders have been ordained unto me, and are come 


under my condemnation, by reason of neglecting to lift up their voices in my cause. 

Be not hasty in ordaining men of the Negro race to offices in my church, for verily 
I say unto you, all are not acceptable unto me as servants, nevertheless I will that all 
may be saved, but every man in his own orders and there are some who are chosen 


instruments to be ministers to their own race. Be ye content, I the Lord have spoken 
2” 


We have seen that racial segregation is not a practice in Utah’s Christian 
churches, and that color is not a bar to membership in any of them. Officially, at 
least, the Negro can expect to be judged as an individual in every church but one. 
The Mormon Church restricts full scale participation to the group because of its 
understanding of the will of God as revealed to the church. This is not to say 
that every Christian in Utah does, or will, accept the Negro in full fellowship. 
This is an individual moral decision. 


Brigham Young University Ganon 1. Catswa 





ae Saints Biographical Encyclopedia (Salt Lake City, 1920), III, 577. No explanation is 
available. 

* Fawn M. Brodie, No Man Knows My History (New York, Knopf, 1940), p. 173. 

* Smith, op. cit., p. 102. 

* Doctrine and Covenants of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Sec. 116, 
passim. At the April Conference of that church in 1954, a resolution was presented that included the 
following: “Resolved, that a special committee be appointed . . . to study and make recommendation 
on the problems involved, and to prepare recommended outlines of methods and procedures for acti- 
vating an effective program for carrying the gospel message to colored people, and with particular 
emphasis to the immediate problems in the United States and Canada where most of our present mem- 
bers reside.” Letter from Rev. C. Houston Hobart, The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah, December 11, 1954. 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. By Aldous Huxley. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 147 pages, $3.00.) 


Mr. Huxley runs to us, as Chicken Little did to Turkey Lurkey, crying that the sky is 
falling down. And we wonder what all the commotion is about: hasn’t it always been? 

But we shouldn’t be flippant about such a disturbing claim, and should examine the 
evidence, none of which, it turns out, is really unfamiliar: There are too many of us. 
We're far too fertile. The bad ones are as fertile as the good ones, which entails a water- 
ing-down of the quality, and medical progress further weakens the solution. To handle 
our vast numbers, governments grow bigger and more powerful, and not all rulers are 
good men. Some become dictators. Dictators brainwash and use advertising slogans. 
We already have soma, hypnopaedia, and something little different from the feelies. 
Our ethical watchword is “Conform.” The rate of deterioration is growing, explosively. 
There may be something we can do about it, but Mr. Huxley isn’t sure what, and he 
knows it won’t work. In other words, the frightfulness he saw on the horizon in 1932 
is, in 1958, turning into the driveway. 

As you can tell from this synopsis, one draws from these little essays about the same 
moral as from certain syndicated columns, whose burden too is that things couldn’t 
look darker. Mr. Huxley is a bit more cataleptic than the columnists, and probably less 
limited; but I could advise reading Brave New World Revisited only to a person in the 
very abyss of misery, who wanted august company. 

Many of us love Aldous Huxley, and remember the debonair literary figure we first 
met. Dapper and irreverent, he wore learning lightly, wittily, like a boutonniere. He 
had studied everything, it seemed — knew all of science, literature and art — and yet 
he served these items up not soggily but with daring and diablerie. Soma, centrifugal 
bumblepuppy, 

Orgy-porgy, Ford and fun, 
Kiss the girls and make them One — 


who else was so endlessly inventive? Who else could tane the worst of two worlds — 
the one not yet dead and the other not quite powerless to be born — and expose them so 
wickedly and with such éclat? 

Yes, we loved him. He was our literary brother. And it was only slowly, through 
the years, that we saw step from behind this figure the old familiar father-prophet. It 
startled us, as if we had scratched a boulevardier and found Habbakuk. Then we re- 
membered that Habbakuk had always been skulking behind the hedges: in Mark 
Rampion, for instance, of Point Counter Point, or Mustapha Mond of Brave New 
World. And sometimes this virus of admonition-and-oration blighted vast sections of 
a book: but for the witty start of After Many a Summer, we should never have made 
it through the prosings of Mr. Propter. 

By now it seems that the blight has taken the field, and there’s nothing left but 
Habbakuk. The wit and diablerie have fled, with Flora la belle romaine, and nothing 
remains but sermons. Now one has no objection to sermons, unless they’re dull. But — 
mind this principle of nature— when we yoke dullness with goodness it’s not the 
dullness that disappears. 
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Thus it is that sometimes Aldous Huxley reminds us of a handsome preacher who 
moved into our little village during our childhood. He was too handsome to be a 
preacher, said the congregation; and it’s true that his cross was a strange one. For he 
was serious in his mission, and was hellbent to save souls; but while the women of the 
parish swarmed into his office there was no doubt in anybody’s mind that what they 
were there to get and what he was there to give were poles apart. 

It was pathetic, in a way. In the village’s mind he was a lady-killer, and in his mind 
he was a soul-saver, and so overpowering were his good looks that no matter how much 
good he did in his field, it was all credited to his account in theirs. 

And do you know who won out? The village. I don’t think there’s a person still 
around who could recall a sermon he preached or a moral he urged. But, it is believed, 
several ladies of advancing years still sweeten their memories with the preacher’s hand- 
some face. 

The moral’s there, Mr. Huxley. It’s not your soul-saving that we love. 

Jack GARLINGTON 


University of Utah 


THE PARTING OF THE WAY: LAO TZU AND THE TAOIST MOVEMENT. 
By Holmes Welch. (Boston: Beacon Hill Press, 1957. 204 pages, $5.00.)* 


Of the three major religions of China (Taoism, Buddhism and Confucianism) none is 
more elusive than Taoism. For years, scholars have been baffled by the complexities of 
the Tao-Te-Ching, the sacred writings of Taoism, and by intricate patterns of Taoist 
philosophy and history. The Parting of the Way is a remarkable book because of the 
light it throws upon these problems. Holmes Welch has artfully combined scholarly 
insights with his own sparkling wit and informal style to bring to the reader a solid 
interpretation of the Tao-Te-Ching and a brief, but interesting and coherent account of 
the Taoist movement. 

In the first part of the book, Welch treats the Tao-Te-Ching in terms of origin and 
authorship. He points out parallels with the New Testament and presents a convincing 
argument for the power of its paradoxical approach. No definitive translation of the 
Tao-Te-Ching is possible, he maintains, but the uncertainty of the Chinese text, which 
permits several interpretations, is its very strength. To read it, says Holmes Welch, “is 
an act of creation.” 

Throughout Welch’s study, complicated details related to Taoist concepts and history 
are skillfully and scholarly presented, yet without bookishness or sacrifice of human 
interest. At no point, however, is the authors’ wit and literary facility more evident than 
in the last chapter. Here, the reader is led to discover the special significance of the title, 
Parting of the Way, for, at this point, Welch brings to bear Taoist insights upon the 
American way and upon problems of world leadership. The author looks at the con- 
temporary scene through the eyes of Lao Tzu. His recommendations are startling: 
eliminate advertising, abolish the practice of public relations, resign our place on the 
Security Council, cease propaganda abroad. “As for leadership,” he says, “can you 
supply more leadership than others are willing in their hearts to accept?” Only if we 
relinquish our role of world leadership, assumed primarily through a position of power, 
shall we be granted that position by the smaller nations. 

These conclusions are radically different from those which have characterized our 
own assertive and aggressive pattern. They certainly throw into bold relief similar 





* See the excerpt from The Parting of the Way in this issue of WHR, pp. 17-22. 
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teachings from the New Testament, “he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it.” 
It may be that Lao Tzu was closer to the mind and heart of Jesus than we are. 

Reading this volume has been a rewarding experience. Interested laymen as well as 
students of religion and international relations will be stimulated and refreshed by the 
boldness of the approach. 


Lewis M. Rocers 
Brigham Young University 


LITERARY CRITICISM. A SHORT HISTORY. By William K. Wimsatt, |r. and 
Cleanth Brooks. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xviii+ 755+ xxii pages, 
$8.95, text $6.75.) 


ANATOMY OF CRITICISM: FOUR ESSAYS. By Northrop Frye. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1957. x + 383 pages, $6.00.) 


Wimsatt and Brooks’s “short” history and Frye’s “anatomy” are alike substantial, 
lively, argumentative — and arguable contributions to literary criticism. Although 
both belong on the not very extensive shelf of books which the serious student of literary 
criticism and literary aesthetics should know, they differ significantly in purpose and 
temper. The first is a highly selective history of western critical ideas from Plato to 
the present, informed by the conviction that literature in general and poetry in particu- 
lar are essentially utterance, verbal, cognitive, “a tensional union of making with seeing 
and saying,” a fusion of detail and idea in which meaning is “coterminous with form,” 
and truth is a matter of “coherence” rather than “correspondence.” The second is an 
essay toward a “synoptic view of the scope, theory, principles, and techniques of literary 
criticism,” which assumes that criticism is an autonomous, conceptual structure of 
thought, “the main principles of which are as yet unknown to us” but derivable from an 
inductive survey of literature itself —a survey quite distinct from the history of taste. 
The presentments of these attitudes, as much as the attitudes themselves, have generated 
characteristic strengths and hazards. 

As the most recent serious and comprehensive single-volume account of its subject 
in English, the Short History is no doubt destined to find a place as a standard refer- 
ence work and in particular as a student’s history. That it will substantially deserve 
such a position need not be challenged. The genuine interest of its account of the major 
tradition (to which on the whole Wimsatt and Brooks’s emphases pretty closely con- 
form); the freshness and vitality of the discussion of familiar topics; the bringing together 
of related materials (such as those on poetic diction or the ut pictura poesis theme) 
which a strictly chronological treatment would separate; the frequently disarming air 
of sweet reasonableness, candor, and modesty (suitably balanced by an at least superfici- 
ally imposing apparatus of citation, quotation, and speaking in tongues); the uneven 
but often stimulating illustration or commentary upon the chapter topics afforded by 
the “supplements”; the sheer convenience of having the classics and the contemporaries 
— Aristotle and Longinus and Dryden and Lessing and Croce and Freud and Eliot and 
their peers — assembled, made portable, and reduced to law and order through trenchant 
comment in one handsome volume: all these are causes for gratitude to the authors and 
for the success of their collaboration. (Part IV, on Richards, Eliot, and the recent the- 
orists of tragedy and comedy, fiction and drama, symbolism and myth is the primary 
responsibility of Professor Brooks; the other five sections are Professor Wimsatt’s.) The 
chapters on the Aristotelian view of tragedy and comedy, Neo-Platonism and the medi- 
eval tradition, the Italian Renaissance critics and Sidney, Croce, modern treatments of 
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comedy and tragedy, and the semanticism of Empson and Richards seem to me particu- 
larly interesting or satisfactory. 

There are reservations to be made. In the minor matter of mechanics, the conceal- 
ment of the pagination on inside corners and the omission from the running heads of 
the chapter numbers (constantly referred to) are unnecessary but continued irritants. 
Much more important, one feels a certain uneasiness about the prospect of the Short 
History's becoming a student’s handbook. The professional historian can take care of 
himself; he knows the canon, has Saintsbury, Atkins, Spingarn, Wellek, et a/., at hand, 
and can take his bearings and make his corrections. Nor is the veteran of the critical 
wars in danger: to him the signatures, as well as the stigmata of a recognized posture 
among the once-new critics are familiar enough. (“ ‘Irony’ may be usefully taken as a 
cognitive principle which shades off through paradox into the general principle of meta- 
phor and metaphoric structure — the tension which is always present when words are 
used in vitally new ways.”) But the student to whom Wimsatt and Brooks are first and 
perhaps last mentors may not be thus armed. True, the preface announces that the 
Short History is selective, argumentative, and has a point of view. But this last is de- 
fined only incidentally or by implication before the epilogue, and perhaps the innocent 
should be more aware than the authors are at pains to make him that Wimsatt and 
Brooks’s Plotinus or Pater is not necessarily everybody’s. 

There is the danger of unnoted omission: writers largely or essentially or entirely 
passed over include among others, Philostratus, Ronsard, Daniel, Lamb, Poe, Swinburne, 
Norris, More, Parrington, Gourmont, and, in the contemporary orbit, Read, Leavis, 
Burke, and Blackmur (although there is room for Kallen, Vivas, and Eastman). Not 
unnaturally, the theorists come off better than the practitioners. There is the danger 
of dispersed rather than centered discussion (Castelvetro, Boileau, Tate) or of partial 
treatment that may look fuller and deeper than it is (Blake, Carlyle, Macaulay). And 
large judgments may rest on seemingly slight foundations: if the Short History's ac- 
counts of, for example, Ford Madox Ford, Leslie Fiedler, Francis Fergusson, and North- 
rop Frye himself are based upon acquaintaince with more than a single book or even a 
single essay each, the evidence is not in. Of course, one has to read the footnotes to 
know this. 

With Anatomy of Criticism the case is different. Unless the reader is immediately 
repelled by Frye’s inexhaustible schematism or fascinated by his apparently equally inex- 
haustible fertility in ingenious illustration, the virtues of the work are evident and its 
dangers too transparent to be insidious. The author proposes nothing less than to write 
at least a “tentative version” of that book of first principles which would demonstrate 
the existence of criticism as “a coherent and systematic study” rather than “a mystery- 
religion without a gospel.” (Can we at present answer the first question of all: what 
is literature? “We have no real standards to distinguish a verbal structure that is literary 
from one that is not. . .” Can we outline the primary categories, such as drama, epic, 
prose fiction? “The critical theory of genres is stuck precisely where Aristotle left it.”) 
The result is a series of four essays, at once dense and effervescent, exhilarating and 
exasperating, built category within category and stuffed with Frye’s own brand of jar- 
gon, but rich in heady example and insight. The four essays deal with historical, eth- 
ical, archetypal, and rhetorical criticism, and develop respectively Frye’s theories of 
modes, symbols, myths, and genres. The first essay examines the relations of the fic- 
tional hero to his society and of the writer to Ais, in order to establish an historical se- 
quence of five “modes” as an instrument of analyzing the genres. The second considers 
“symbols” (any literary units isolated for attention) in an expanding series of contexts 
or relationships extending from phrasal meaning and pattern through the larger aspects 
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of form and image to the poem as representative of poetry, culture, and “the total dream 
of man.” The third discovers and analyzes a series of related identifying themes, “move- 
ments,” and characters in comedy, romance, tragedy, and irony and satire. The last 
essay attempts to determine the characteristic “rhythms,” and considers specific forms, 
of the genres conceived as epos, prose, drama, and lyric. 

Such a summary as the one just attempted is doubtless unjust and very possibly 
meaningless. Certain of the terms used and many others (alazon, anagogic, anatomy, 
auto, dianoia, lexis, melos, opsis, musical, for instance) are esoteric or defined to suit 
Frye’s purposes. This is quite deliberate. Two consecutive items from the glossary read: 
“FICTION: Literature in which the radical of presentation is the printed or written 
word, such as novels and essays. FICTIONAL: Relating to literature in which there 
are internal characters, apart from the author and his audience; opposed to thematic. 
(N. B. The use of this term is regrettably inconsistent with the preceding one. . . .)” 
The impishness of the note is characteristic. In the Anatomy high seriousness and high 
spirits go hand in hand. Frye is quite as ready to describe Tennyson as a “beautician” 
and Wagner’s operas as “fermented oratorios” (cf. Wimsatt’s “chunklets” for the 
Arnoldian touchstones) as to write, “The real difference between the original and the 
imitative poet is simply that the former is more profoundly imitative,” or “The resolu- 
tion of comedy comes, so to speak, from the audience’s side of the stage; in a tragedy 
it comes from some mysterious world on the opposite side.” 

But such samplings of temper make the book seem much easier going than it is. The 
reader may emerge from a thicket of definitions only to find himself in a morass of 
hierarchies. In one stretch of six pages he encounters “five structures of meaning,” 
“seven categories of images” (each with “four main phases”), “two fundamental move- 
ments of narrative” (with “four main types” involving three worlds), and “four narra- 
tive pregeneric elements of literature.” And, a few pages later, Frye tells us that these 
four mythoi have each six phases, “three being parallel to the phases of a neighboring 
mythos.” The reader would be grateful for a few of the diagrams which Wimsatt and 
Brooks have offered him in less desperate circumstances. Yet, strangely enough, this 
kaleidoscope of categories is an instrument of vision. Through it Frye — and the reader 
with him — look with fresh eyes into the “green world” of Shakespearean comedy, into 
Finnegan’s Wake, or that other Anatomy of Burton’s. And dogmatic or fantastic or 
slippery or manufactured as Frye’s constructs sometimes seem, the concrete juxtaposi- 
tions to which they lead are certainly seminal. To see Conrad’s Lord Jim and Shaw’s 
Sergius and Synge’s playboy together in the tradition of the miles gloriosus, or Theseus, 
Tom Sawyer, Peer Gynt, and the Redcross Knight in the context of the quest romance 
is to enlarge one’s horizons; and when Frye is in this vein, one is tempted to say, 
making a little free with Ben Jonson, “The fear of every man who reads him is lest he 
should make an end.” 

Perhaps, thinking of the new critics in general and the authors of the Short History 
in particular, one would have to say almost every man. For Wimsatt and Brooks fear 
that “the principle of criticism by myth and ritual origins,” concerned as it is with 
“the overall structures of stories and dramas, their motives, plots, actions, tragic rhythms, 
their deeper, wider, and more bulky symbolism, their bigger meaning,” will displace 
“nice verbal analysis.” Indeed, although they concede that this “new mythologism is 
not always associated with any strong mistrust of rhetorical inspection,” they see it as 
“the hugest cloudy symbol, the most threatening, of our last ten or fifteen years in 
criticism.” Specifically, they fear that Frye sees poetry only as an anthropological prod- 
uct or document without concern for its merits as poetry, and that he aims “to make 
criticism a purely descriptive, value-free social science.” The Anatomy certainly lays 
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stress upon literature as macrocosm (as the Short History does upon the single poem 
as microcosm). The objects it illumines are more likely to be those accessible to the 
telescope than to the microscope and scalpel. But though Frye is a little sardonic about 
the novelty of the “apparatus now being revived by criticism to deal with the poetry of 
the ironic mode,” no reader of the Anatomy can doubt his sensitivity to the “delicate 
analysis” of texture and his acceptance of it as one of the tools of criticism. As for 
value-judgments, Frye specifically denounces the comparative and selective approach 
to tradition as reflecting extraliterary bias and the concept of the work of art as product 
rather than possession. “The real concern of the evaluating critic is with positive value, 
with the goodness, or perhaps the genuineness, of the poem rather than with the great- 
ness of its author,” with a judgment “founded upon a direct experience which is central 
to criticism yet forever excluded from it.” Of such judgments the Anatomy is full; and, 
ironically enough, these and the schematic structure as catalyst and stimulus to them 
seem to me its great merits. That this structure will stand up sub specie aeternitatis as 
the necessary framework of criticism and the foundation of future critical labors seems 
much more doubtful. 

If imperfect works of art, both the Anatomy and the Short History may yet fairly be 
considered examples of the Longinian flawed greatness. Though for different reasons, 
they share the select company of those books one wishes longer. Would that Frye’s 
argument were sometimes less dense and clotted! Would that this passing apercu had 
been a full-dress discussion! And had the Short History been a “long” one, less selective, 
less partial, it would have been a safer and more useful book. As they stand, the 
Anatomy, though half the length of the History, seems somewhat the more generous in 
spirit and the more inclusive in point of view. Is it also the sounder? Reflecting upon 
the confessions of faith with which both books conclude, one finds it difficult to answer. 
In the house of art there are many mansions, and these two are closer than one might 
first have thought. Perhaps one feels a little more at home in the simpler establishment 
of Brooks and Wimsatt than in the labyrinths of Frye. But then, Frye’s furniture is so 
attractive! If one “stands back” as he would have us do, the differences seem more and 
more those of emphasis and outlook. Both books do recognize literature as micro- and 
as macrocosm; both offer authentic insights; both are helpful tools and likely to stimu- 
late new toolmakers. One word more: Frye Aas to be read twice, and Wimsatt and 
Brooks had better be. Both will deserve it. 

Epwin R. Capp 
University of Utah 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE. By Bernice Slote. (Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1958. 224 pages, $4.50.) 


When Clarence D. Thorpe, an eminent Keats scholar, says of a new book on Keats, “I 
predict that critics who know their Keats literature will proclaim this book as contain- 
ing the best case for a Keats of objectivity in theory and practice that has yet been made; 
the best case for a Keats of dramatic talent that has yet been made; the best analysis of 
‘Otho the Great’ we have; the most interesting and complete interpretation of ‘Lamia’ 
yet made; the wisest, most restrained, most valuable study of source materials in relation 
to given poems we have had since Lowes of Harvard,” there is very little left for a lesser 
critic to do except give humble assent. All that Thorpe says of the book is warranted. 

Bernice Slote is herself a poet, a fact which may partly account for the effective 
style of her critical writing. Keats and the Dramatic Principle contains many instances 
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of memorable phrasing, such as these: “The complete and disinterested wisdom that 
Keats often desired, that he hoped to gain through constant study and a search for 
knowledge, by ‘philosophy,’ came finally in a guise different from any he had ever 
thought — in the certainty that mystery was all and that acceptance of the eternal 
quarrel of darkness and light was both man’s commitment and his mystical entry” 
(p. 136). “Whatever islands may appear on the surface, there are far greater continents 
and a deeper sea-change in the creative life than anyone can measure” (p. 166). 

The book gives the impression of being based upon a vast body of knowledge — 
intensive study of Keats’s poetry and letters and extensive acquaintance with Keats 
scholarship. So much has been written about Keats that it is difficult for any new 
critical work upon him not to be filled with echoes. Bernice Slote has fairly confronted 
this formidable array of critical opinion, has recognized it and appraised it clear-sight- 
edly, and has moved steadily and directly toward her own conclusion. The central 
argument, that Keats is the poet-dramatist instead of the poet-hero in his best works, is 
convincingly supported. The book gives much strong evidence to justify the statement 
that “the very nature of his [Keats’s] view of poetry itself led him increasingly to use 
oppositions as the core of his writing and to see them eventually with the dramatist’s 
eye” (p. 31). Whether or not Keats might have eventually become a successful drama- 
tist is conjectural, but the fact that his later works are far more objective than his 
earlier ones and that he became capable of standing at sufficient distance from his sub- 
ject to see it whole is of first importance in evaluating Keats’s development as a poet. 

Others besides the Keats scholar should find the book valuable. One of the most 
generally useful parts of the work is the carefully documented account of the English 
theatre from 1815 to 1820. The section entitled “Two Shillings at the Playhouse,” which 
describes the theatres, the plays which were produced in them, and the actors who 
played leading roles, makes accessible to the student an impressive amount of informa- 
tion that could otherwise be obtained only through extensive research in the best li- 
braries. Of wide value, if somewhat more specialized in its appeal, is the lively and 
scholarly discussion of the kinds of supernatural creatures that take their fascinating 
way through the literature of the Eastern and Western worlds from antiquity to the 
present. 

In pointing out the dangers of stating arbitrarily the sources for one supernatural 
character in a single poem, Miss Slote introduces a subject which is of significance to 
all students of literature, namely the complexity of the elements that go into the making 
of a work of art. She is most sound in her analysis of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
exact degree of an author’s detachment from his work and of the falsification which is 
likely to result from oversimplification in accounting for any piece of literature. 


. : CxiaricE SHORT 
University of Utah 


THE SACRED RIVER. By James V. Baker. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xiv + 308 pages, $4.50.) 


The title of Professor Baker’s book is taken from Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” and thus 
the phrase “the sacred river” would seem to suggest that for Professor Baker Coleridge 
symbolized the unconscious element of the imagination in the form of a fluid force. 
The context of the poem tends to permit such an interpretation as at least poetically 
valid, though the surrounding images might less easily yield themselves to the same 
psychological frame of symbolic reference. The subject of the book deserves serious 
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consideration, for today scholars and critics are continuing interest in the poetry and 
critical theories of Coleridge. The recent publication of Coleridge’s notebooks and 
journals for the years 1794-1804 (edited by Kathleen Coburn) should provide even 
further incentive and materials for exploring Coleridge’s thought. 

But it is rather doubtful whether Professor Baker’s book will get the serious reading 
its subject deserves, either by the specialist or by the informed reading public. The book 
tantalizes with its potentiality but never quite resolves into full meaning. Richard 
Harter Fogle suggests that The Sacred River is a work of “genial” scholarship, and the 
book is scholarly in the sense that Professor Baker scrupulously acknowledges his wealth 
of sources. But somehow the “genial” approach has the dubious virtue of a too great 
sympathy with the subject and a kind of obsession with the thesis, all this at times not 
sufficiently rational or critical, at times little more than impressionistic. Further, what 
is to be deplored in the “genial” manner is that Professor Baker mingles erudition and 
critical insight with his own intrusive, though likable, personality, ranging in his state- 
ments from the objective discussion of the serious academician to the classroom collo- 
quialisms of the undergraduate teacher. It is this disturbing variation which prevents 
the book from achieving solid footing in one or the other areas of literary accomplish- 
ment. 

In addition, there seems to be a failure to synthesize skillfully the many passages 
from Coleridge and the glosses and comments of the writers and critics used to provide 
a supporting structure for the argument. It should be admitted, however, that although 
Professor Baker’s explicative movements are often shadowy and furtive, he often trans- 
cends his limitations by making plunges into the sea of meaning which simultaneously 
conceals and reveals the magnitude of Coleridge’s thought. And if he skirts, while at 
the same time stressing, what he calls the “dark side” of Coleridge’s theory of the 
imagination, this is not a failure of his method so much as a limitation imposed by the 
presently small available knowledge about the unconscious. 

Except when it is too heavily freighted with its historical apparatus dealing with the 
development of associational psychology and the history of critical theory, The Sacred 
River excites interest in the smithy of artistic creation, what Shakespeare has called “the 
quick forge and working-house of thought.” There is a salutary, albeit sometimes 
gratuitous, illumination of certain aspects of the creative process itself, especially in the 
attention that Professor Baker calls to the role of the unconscious in the act of literary 
composition. 

With the currently increasing attention being given to the psychology of invention 
and the creative process there is something like topical value in Professor Baker’s 
examinations of the theory of imagination and of the role of the unconscious as a mode 
of creativity, apart from their application to his primary subject, Coleridge. And what 
seems meaningfully important is the emphasis he gives to Coleridge as a precursor of 
modern psychological criticism, an emphasis supported by detailed investigations which 
demonstrate that in some of his positions, about the unconscious, for example, Coleridge 
was close to the position of Freud. 

That Coleridge did not become in a true sense the first new critic Professor Baker 
explains by Coleridge’s insistence that there be retained sharply defined faculties of the 
mind: reason, judgment, fancy, and imagination. The central failure of Coleridge’s 
theory of the imagination, Professor Baker points out, is that Coleridge held to a dual- 
ism between fancy —a passive power of imagination deriving merely from association 
—and imagination—the active power, genuinely creative. This failure prevented 
Coleridge from making sharp, critical distinctions between what he felt were products 
of fancy and products of the imagination. 
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Professor Baker uses a technique of recurrent stress in developing the thesis that 
Coleridge achieved an organic, integrated theory of imagination. The author feels that 
Coleridge was eminently sound in rejecting the associational fancy as conducive to 
genuinely creative acts. For Coleridge developed the theory that only the imagination 
is capable of creating symbols and is not to be confused with the mere creation of figures 
of speech and metaphor. 

As we read The Sacred River we cannot avoid having in mind John Livingston 
Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu, though the present work is considerably overshadowed 
by that much larger monument. Indeed Professor Baker’s book does suggest a parallel 
with that of Lowes, not so much in method or in scope as in intention. Yet Professor 
Baker sees Lowes’s interpretation of “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” as a failure 
to get the symbolic content, though the failure “does not invalidate his findings with 
regard to the associational process at work within the greater and more important 
symbolic activity of Coleridge’s imagination.” 

It is no small award to say of Professor Baker’s book, despite its shortcomings, that 
it provides another point d’appui from which to recontemplate Coleridge, the so-called 
genius of fragments. The Sacred River at times gives us access into the deep well of 
Coleridge’s unconscious cerebration, intuition, and feeling. The study aids the reader 
toward a better understanding of the powers which configurate great poetry, and those 
powers and their origins are things with which Coleridge concerned himself in his 
acutely perceptive statements about his theory of the imagination. 


University of Utah Joun J. Derinc 


GREAT BASIN KINGDOM: An Economic History of the Latter-day Saints 1830- 
1900. By Leonard ]. Arrington. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. xviii +534 pages, $9.00.) 


Within the past year students of Utah and Mormon history have been favored with 
the publication of numerous books on various phases of this history. Four books stand 
out as especially noteworthy — contributing to existing information new source material 
or a new interpretation. Mulder’s Homeward to Zion; O’Dea’s The Mormons; Mulder 
and Mortensen’s Among the Mormons are three of these books. The fourth, and one 
of the most ambitious, is Great Basin Kingdom: An Economic History of the Latter- 
day Saints 1830-1900, by Leonard J. Arrington. 

The central theme of Dr. Arrington’s book is that “Far from being unique, the spirit 
and technique of Mormon colonization and organized activity were common if not 
typical, in the age which produced Mormonism. Yet Mormon economic institutions 
were unique in the contemporary American West.” 

Mormon economic policy was a monopolistic but cooperative policy nurtured and 
fostered by the church hierarchy to make the Mormon Kingdom of God self-sufficient. 
Such a way of life ran headlong into the /aissez faire, individualistic philosophy of the 
Gentile in Utah. The resultant conflict, in Arrington’s view, precipitated the Utah War 
and numerous other clashes between Mormon and Gentile. These clashes, caused by 
opposing philosophies, finally resulted in the capitulation of the Mormons in 1890, The 
Mormon accommodation which ensued was much more than a political one, as most 
writers have asserted; it was also an economic accommodation. Dr. Arrington goes to 
great lengths to prove that the coming of the railroad (1869), bringing with it many 
non-Mormons, did not cause collapse or change of direction of Mormon cooperative 
economic policy. Instead, the intrusion of the railroad, the opening of Utah’s mines, 
and increased Gentile economic activity brought about an enlargement and intensifica- 
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tion of church economic policies which had proved effective in the past. The School of 
the Prophets, the Women’s Relief Society and its companion Retrenchment societies, the 
Z. C. M. L., the Zion’s Board of Trade were all agencies created by the church to pro- 
mote the Mormon economy and combat the economics of Babylon. To a large degree 
these agencies were effective. Life for the average Mormon went along essentially as 
it always had. Although material conditions gradually improved, real change did not 
come until federal law (1887) disincorporated the church and confiscated its properties. 
Church officials then turned to the /aissez faire practices of Babylon. Mormonism turned 
its back on its peculiar institutions. Self-sufficiency through cooperative effort was for- 
saken as an immediate objective. The time for the attainment of a united Mormon 
Kingdom was pushed into an indefinite future. Church monopoly and control of poli- 
tics and economics were abolished. Mormons were freed to join hands with Gentiles to 
build a greater Utah, but not a Mormon Utah. 

It is somewhat ironical that the methods used by the Mormons “foreshadowed the 
welfare state” which is so roundly denounced by some present-day Mormon leaders. 
And yet as both Arrington and Avery Craven have indicated, the Mormon cooperative 
method of settlement and development was the most practical approach to the challenge 
of the Arid West. The Mormons came to develop and remain, not to exploit and run 
as did their contemporaries in the neighboring territories. 

In developing his story Dr. Arrington has performed a valuable service to scholarship 
by drawing upon a great body of material touching Mormon economics — books, 
articles, monographs, and considerable manuscript material in the L. D. S. Historian’s 
Office and in other archives — and by bringing to light from this material many little 
known events. Who has ever before heard that the abstinence features of the Word of 
Wisdom were economically motivated? Or who has before connected establishment 
of the church academies with the dispersion of tithing funds to prevent seizure by the 
federal government? 

One wonders, however, if Dr. Arrington may not have carried his economic deter- 
minism a little too far. The “Reformation” of 1856, according to Arrington, had 
noticeable economic overtones; while the attack on polygamy itself was dictated by 
economic motives. One also wonders whether or not the Mormon “Captains of In- 
dustry” and “Merchant Princes” were always as altruistically motivated as Dr. Arring- 
ton would have us believe. Notwithstanding, this is the most significant work on a 
phase of Mormon history neglected all too long. Dr. Arrington is to be congratulated. 


Utah State Archives Everett L. Cooter 


THE GREAT WEST. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Charles Neider. (New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1958. Introd., illus., maps. 457 pages, $11.50.) 


This large book adds one more to the many Western compilations that have been popu- 
lar since the mid-nineteenth century. By coincidence it bears the same title as a similar 
collection of Western lore published by Henry Howe in 1847. Mr. Neider has as- 
sembled fifty-nine selections of varying length, interest, and importance, all of them 
contemporary documents intended “to suggest a panorama or pageant of the West in 
the words of the people who were actually there.” These factual accounts were selected, 
the editor explains, to present “the chief highlights and those that have stirred the 
nation’s imagination.” 

Mr. Neider emphasizes the contribution of the West to our national heritage in his 
introduction, in some ways more interesting than other parts of the book. It reveals 
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how, as an Easterner whose Western “conversion” dates back to only 1952, he lost his 
parochialism and preconceptions and learned to know by living in the West what the 
West is and means — discovered, for instance, that the frontier still exerts forces that 
influence Western life even though it has been officially “closed” for over half a century. 

In the libraries of the West he discovered “what a gold mine for scholars and writers 
the West contains,” and out of these resources the book was compiled. Neider also 
recognized what others have long known — namely, the merging of fact and legend 
that has given rise to a myth-making that forms a peculiar part of Western history and 
culture. The West itself has from the beginning been a myth, a creation in large meas- 
ure of the imagination, fostered at first by sheer ignorance of its geography and people, 
and encouraged as time went on by whatever it is in a people’s consciousness that 
renders men and historic events something more than bare facts. 

This reservoir of Western legendry has, of course, been drawn upon since the early 
nineteenth century for the creation of an extensive body of writing, most of it of inferior 
quality. Yet Mr. Neider rightly sees in this reservoir the resources for a superior litera- 
ture based upon a knowledge of the kind of documents his book contains. As he says, 
“. .. it is possible to achieve a serious novel, a high tragedy and perhaps even a work 
of art out of western materials. ... I believe that the western raw materials will be the 
basis of an important literature and that this literature may well surpass in excellence 
that of other regions of our country.” 

If one shares Mr. Neiders’ conviction, he must at the same time recognize that much 
has already been accomplished toward the fulfillment of this aim. Mark Twain is the 
obvious example of a Western writer who turned Western experience into a high art; 
and, if less important, Washington Irving, George Frederick Ruxton, Frank Norris, 
Harvey Fergusson, John Neihardt, Oliver LaFarge, Willa Cather, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
and Walter Van Tilburg Clark are among those who have in large measure succeeded 
in treating Western experience with high purpose. 

Mr. Neider’s faith in this area of American life has, in fact, long been held by Ameri- 
can authors. As early as 1837, when Emerson delivered his famous American Scholar 
address and declared that “We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe,” 
he pointed to the “commendable prudence” of writers, presumably like Washington 
Irving, who “follow the trapper into the prairie.” A character in Longfellow’s Kava- 
nagh in 1849 looked toward “a national literature altogether shaggy and unshorn, that 
shall shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes thundering on the prairies.” Thoreau, too, 
was responsive to the pull of the Far West. The phrase “the Great West” that provides 
Mr. Neider with the title of his collection was on Thoreau’s tongue. “Westward I go 
free,” Thoreau declared. “I must walk toward Oregon, and not toward Europe.” In 
the West were the fables that could be added to those of the East. They were the 
“American mythology” (Thoreau’s phrase) that would inspire the poets of the world. 
And there was, in addition, Walt Whitman’s hope for an “autochthonous national 
poetry” with the trans-Mississippi West as a backdrop. It is indeed curious how close 
all this is to Mr. Neider’s point of view and how recurrent this feeling is in the Ameri- 
can literary consciousness. His ambition for a superior Western literature is essentially 
a nineteenth century dream that may continue to gather momentum in this twentieth 
century age of the conquest of outer space as a new frontier, because with the passing of 
time we gain perspective and can better see the values of our earlier heritage. 

The period embraced by the contents of this volume extends from Coronado’s search 
for the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola (with a letter he wrote in 1540) to Emerson 
Hough’s factual Story of the Cowboy of 1897. In between is material loosely brought 
together under three headings — Pathfinders, Heroes and Villains, and Observers. 
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These categories do not consistently serve their purpose since, owing to the fact that 
pathfinders are also observers, overlapping results. Yet this fault is minor when com- 
pared to the limitation inherent within the author’s purpose. Any attempt to present a 
book of primary documents on the West is bound to have its weaknesses because of the 
sheer impossibility of the task. Mr. Neider was well aware that he could not be compre- 
hensive and says so. But at the same time, one can wonder what specific criteria led to 
the choice of certain selections of the fifty-nine. The book is hardly more than a scissors- 
and-paste omnibus put together for the gift trade, euphemistically described in a note as 
“the general reader.” 

Yet much that is here is of considerable interest and may lead the curious reader to 
search for the complete documents from which the editor has selected bits. In many 
cases, however, his efforts will be frustrated by the editor’s needless omission of docu- 
mentary sources. This book will have no place in an historian’s library. 

It is possible to suggest only briefly the contents of this collection. Besides Coronado, 
Western explorers are represented by Lewis and Clark, Pike, Jedediah Smith and Harri- 
son G. Rogers, and Fremont. Western characters presented are Davy Crockett (but 
quite out of place since only his Tennessee experiences are chosen), Jim Bridger (in all 
of Grenville M. Dodge’s brief biography), Kit Carson (from his Autobiography), “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, Custer, Buffalo Bill, Geronimo, Sitting Bull, Jesse James, Calamity Jane 
(in her own words), and Billy the Kid (Pat Garrett’s account of the Kid’s death). In 
addition, there is Irving as a buffalo hunter; Richard H. Dana as a seaman in the Cali- 
fornia hide and tallow trade; Francis Parkman as an observer of Oregon Trail emi- 
grants, trappers, and Indians; John Sutter’s diary and the effect of the discovery of gold 
upon his private empire; first-hand observations of the California gold fields; Twain’s 
description of the Pony Express and of Jack Slade (in turn borrowed from Dimsdale’s 
Vigilantes of Montana); John Muir in the redwood forests; an ineffective account by 
Kipling of an early visit to Yellowstone Park; and other selections. 

Even with due account for the fact that no collection like this can satisfy everyone, 
one may ask whether Mr. Neider has always selected his materials to the best advantage 
as a way of illustrating his thesis. One finds no representation here of either George F. 
Ruxton or of Lewis Garrard, both of whom described country visited by Parkman in 
the same year and who wrote often with a keener eye for detail and significance. And 
just how certain selections illustrate the mythology of the West is not evident. This lack 
could well have been corrected by including examples of frontier tall tales or significant 
legends like those concerning John Colter, Hugh Glass, and Mike Fink. A true account 
of the early West can hardly be conveyed without the oral folklore and legendizing 
that was so much a part of it. 

The reader will find this book, though, well illustrated with black and white pictures 
by Remington, Alfred J. Miller, George Catlin, Alfred Bierstadt, and Carl Bodmer, and 
with quaint drawings from nineteenth-century magazines. The maps will be especially 
helpful to the reader without a detailed knowledge of Western geography—of early trails, 
rivers, mountains, and historic locations. But he will find some errors; Fort Platte (on the 
North Platte River) is incorrectly located on the map on the inside cover, and the same is 
true of Fort George (much better known as Fort St. Vrain) on the South Platte. There 
is a misprint (1809 for 1909) on page 238, but in other respects the book is free from 
obvious printing errors. It is attractively bound and printed on quality paper. 

The newcomer to the literature of the West will undoubtedly find this book an 
engrossing one. Many others, with some knowledge of the field, will not. 


Colorado State University Encetey W. Topp 





Conducted by Eileen Tarcay 


Here and There in the Humanities 


© “PoETRY AND JOURNALISM” 


Beyond its message, there were two 
noteworthy aspects of the 1958 Seymour 
Lecture at the University of Minnesota. 
One was that the poet, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, should have been invited to give a 
lecture in honor of the journalist, Gideon 
Seymour. Another was that a great metro- 
politan newspaper, the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, should have published the 
full text of the poet’s address, as it did on 
October 13. 

Early in his talk, Mr. MacLeish re- 
marked: “. . . the two limits of the type- 
writer keyboard in our time—the two 
extremes which shall never meet — the 
East and West of our fractured world — 
are poetry and journalism. ...” Then he 
labeled this notion a popular error, not 
merely a silly one but a harmful one. He 
continued: 

“What really distinguishes poetry from 
journalism, aside from the obvious distinc- 
tions of form — uses of words, patterns of 
words, sequences of words — is not a dif- 
ference in kind but a difference in focus. 

“Journalism is concerned with events, 
poetry with feelings. Journalism is con- 
cerned with the look of the world; poetry 
with the feel of the world. Journalism 
wishes to tell what it is that has happened 
everywhere as though the same things had 
happened for every man. Poetry wishes to 
say what it is like to any man to be himself 
in the presence of a particular occurrence 
as though only he were alone there. . . . 

“To separate journalism and poetry, 
therefore — history and poetry: to set them 
up at opposite ends of the world of dis- 


course, is to separate seeing from the feel 
of seeing, emotion from the act of emotion, 
knowledge from the realization of knowl- 
edge.” 

Mr. MacLeish went on to say that he 
did not know whether this disjunction was 
bad for journalism but that he was certain 
that it was bad for poetry and even more 
certain that it might be fatal for our civili- 
zation. He said: “We are . . . the best in- 
formed people on an earth which is better 
informed now than it ever was before in 
its history. But though we are provided 
with more facts than any previous genera- 
tion, we are not necessarily possessed of 
more knowledge of those facts. On the 
contrary, we seem to be less and less capa- 
ble of receiving our facts into our imagina- 
tions where they can come alive with 
feeling. ... 

“The real defense of freedom is imagi- 
nation, that feeling-life of the mind which 
actually knows because it involves itself 
in its knowing, puts itself in the place 
where its thought goes, walks in the body 
of the little Negro girl who feels the spittle 
dribbling on her cheek, follows in that line 
of ants [Hiroshima victims] whose skin is 
ragged tatters... . 

“To me —not many others think so — 
the real crisis in the life of our society is 
the crisis of the life of the imagination.” 


* * * 


® AwWarpDs AND FELLOwsHIPS 


The Academy of American Poets has 
awarded its 1958 Fellowship of $5,000 to 
Robinson Jeffers and its 1959 Fellowship 
to Louise Bogan and has chosen Ned 
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O’Gorman’s manuscript “The Night of 
the Hammer,” to be published by Har- 
court, Brace, as the 1958 Lamont Poetry 
Selection. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties has announced a program of ten 
prizes of $10,000 each to be awarded dur- 
ing the year to scholars in recognition of 
their distinguished contributions to hu- 
manistic learning. No applications for 
these awards may be made, but nomina- 
tions from learned societies, institutions, 
and individuals are welcomed. Announce- 
ment of the prizes will be made early in 
1959. 

The June 1958 ACLS Newsletter listed 
thirty-one recipients of ACLS grants-in-aid 
and named their projects, and in Septem- 
ber the Newsletter announced a wide vari- 
ety of fellowships and grants available to 
scholars. The list includes fellowships 
available in this country, Latin America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 

One award we mention because it is not 
on the ACLS list is the post-doctoral fel- 
lowship, with a stipend of up to $6,000 a 
year, offered by the Department of Ameri- 
can Civilization at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; closing date for applications is 
March 15, 1959. Another, more of interest 
to younger scholars, is the offer by The 
Folklore Group, University of California 
at Los Angeles, of Research Assistantships 
in Folklore; assistants must undertake 
study toward an advanced degree in one 
of the member departments, which include 
anthropology, art, music, and others; the 
stipend is $2,025; closing date is March 1, 
1959; address Professor Wayland D. Hand, 
UCLA. 


® Are Liserat Arts Cotieces Becominc 
ProFEssIONAL SCHOOLS? 


We have previously reported findings 
that the leading professional schools (in- 
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cluding the new Air Force Academy) have 
increased undergraduate requirements in 
liberal arts courses. Now, a report by Earl 
J. McGrath of the Institute of Higher 
Education, Columbia University, indicates 
that a reverse revolution has taken place 
in the traditional liberal arts colleges. After 
a study of fifty small and medium-sized 
independent liberal arts colleges, most of 
them long established, the survey found 
that only one among them had not added 
a number of vocational and pre-profes- 
sional programs during the last few dec- 
ades. But the study found that, for the 
most part, students in these colleges still 
must satisfy substantial requirements in 
general education and that the primary ob- 
jective is still the training, regardless of 
vocation, of “literate, broadly informed, 
intellectually skilled, and morally grounded 
individuals. . . .” 

Mr. McGrath sees the liberal arts col- 
leges as having “vitality and durability” 
because, contrary to wide opinion that 
they are ultra-conservative, they have been 
capable of “adapting to the emerging social 
requirements of the twentieth century.” 
In particular, they have responded to two 
major social forces: “the basic principle 
that all youth should have the opportunity 
to develop their own peculiar abilities to 
the fullest, whatever these qualities may 
be, and regardless of the social, economic, 
or racial origin of their possessor”; and 
“the increasing complexity of our economic 
system,” in which there are now twenty- 
two hundred occupations requiring highly 
trained manpower in contrast to the mere 
dozen which a hundred years ago required 
higher education. To these forces the lib- 
eral arts colleges have responded by add- 
ing courses in as many as twenty or thirty 
different professional and vocational fields. 
Mr. McGrath believes, with reservations, 
that this revolution is desirable. He says: 
“The divorce of liberal and professional 
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education has been an immense educa- 
tional and social blunder. The separation 
has damaged both. The sooner they are 
rewed the fuller and more effective will be 
their services to American society.” 

But he sees two risks in the present 
developments. “One is that in both liberal 
arts colleges and professional schools in- 
struction may be concerned with the trivial 
and the transient rather than with the 
significant and permanent.” Another dan- 
ger is that “Institutions, in their eagerness 
to satisfy the demand for professional 
training, may permit this objective to over- 
shadow others concerned with the culti- 
vation of those traits of mind, character, 
and spirit which typify a civilized human 
being.” 

Mr. McGrath believes that our greatest 
needs are for “a rededication to the idea of 
excellence,” and for a program of contin- 
uing education after graduation. “The 
need for continuing education . . . grows 
commensurately with the expansion of 
knowledge and the increase in the com- 
plexity of human life. It is for this reason 
primarily that the cultivation of intellec- 
tual curiosity is a sine qua non of under- 
graduate teaching in any subject. Essential 
to the continued enlargement of mind 
among the graduates of our colleges is the 
imaginative development of adult educa- 
tion—a type of adult education which 
recognizes and rests upon the fact that 
many of those who seek its advantages 
will already have had a substantial educa- 
tion in the various branches of learning.” 
(According to C. Scott Fletcher, adult edu- 
cation has been inhibited by the faulty 
view that it must be remedial since most 
people “get educated” by early maturity, 
whereas in fact education is an endless 
process.) 

Mr. McGrath says: “Too little attention 
has been given to the urgent need for in- 
struction having to do with the student’s 


broader activities as a competent citizen 
and as an enlightened individual. The 
large and fateful decisions which we as a 
people must make in the months and years 
immediately ahead are not matters con- 
cerned with vocations, but rather problems 
of the relationships between men and na- 
tions, the solutions to which can only be 
sound if those who devise them have a 
broad understanding of the wisdom of the 
ages. Acquiring this understanding is the 
work not of a semester in philosophy or 
history, but of a lifetime of industrious 
pursuit of humane learning and the per- 
sistent application of the habit of reflec- 
tion.” 

(Earl J. McGrath, with the assistance of 
Charles H. Russell, Are Liberal Arts Col- 
leges Becoming Professional Schools? A 
publication of the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958.) 


© “THe AMERICAN ABROAD” 


American tourists, as well as departing 
exchange students and Fulbright profes- 
sors, could profit from reading the special 
winter number of Antioch Review entitled 
“The American Abroad: articles, stories, 
reports on the experiences of Americans 
overseas.” Gerard J. Mangone in “New 
Americans in Old Societies” comments on 
civilians abroad for a lengthy stay, particu- 
larly those in business or missionary work. 
“On Giving a Good Account of Our- 
selves,” by Paul Conroy, describes methods 
of the Training Division of the United 
States Information Agency. Ithiel de Sola 
Pool reveals how “What American Trav- 


elers Learn” is to a large extent predeter- 
mined by the expectations they take with 


them on their travels. In “The Student 
Abroad,” Ruth Churchill reports that the 
same thing is true of students taking part 
in Antioch’s foreign program. In “Sar- 
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dinia: A Case Study” John Herring de- 
scribes the problems encountered by Amer- 
icans engaged in the technical assistance 
program. Stories, poems, book reviews, 
and even the cartoons of “The American 
in Britain” carry out the theme of this 
most rewarding special issue. 


® New Journats 


The three newest journals to reach our 
attention are all published in the West. 
Two of them come from San Francisco, 
and oddly neither displays what one might 
expect —that is, writing of the “beat.” 
The editors of the San Francisco Review 
say: “The policy. . . , simply stated, is to 
publish humane and original expressions 
of moral, intellectual or emotional indi- 
viduality.” In the first number, attractively 
designed by Bruce Montgomery, these ex- 
pressions take the form of stories, poems, 
drawings, a play, and essays. Of the latter 
there are just two: a very short piece, 
“Respect for Law,” by Bertrand Russell 
and a longer article, on censorship, re- 
printed from the Harvard Law Review. 
Thus the new journal seems primarily de- 
voted to creative work. As in other debuts 
remarked here, we have slight pieces from 
name people: Russell, Saroyan, W. Carlos 
Williams, cummings, and others. We have 
skillful but somewhat derivative stories: 
“The Abyss” by John Shepley is spine- 
chilling in the manner of Shirley Jackson’s 
“The Lottery”; “Confession” by Frederick 
Feied echoes Joyce and O’Connor. About 
one quarter of the total 88 pages displays 
poems: those by Saroyan, Shaw, and De- 
Jong are “sententious”; those by Orlovitz 
and Pillin are sensitive; and one, “The 
Platinum Piece from L. A. Cal.,” by Curtis 
Zahn is original and hilarious. 

The San Francisco Review is published 
quarterly at $3.00 a year; editor and pub- 
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lisher, R. H. Miller; address, P. O. Box 
671, San Francisco, California. 


The other journal from the same area, 
Contact: The San Francisco Journal of 
New Writing, Art and Ideas, shows its 
difference by the comment in an advertis- 
ing letter that it is “the result of a great 
deal of time, love, alcohol, and money....” 
and by the editorial statement: “Contact 
does not intend to take sides — except that 
we are on the side of Humanity, whatever 
that means. Presumably, however, we 
would publish an inhuman author should 
he present us with a magnificent work of 
inhumanity. We will publish fiction, arti- 
cles, poems, plays, photographs, drawings, 
cartoons — anything, anything that makes 
contact with the ugly, agonizing, beautiful, 
satisfying world we’re caught in.” 

Contact's writers seem all to be more or 
less established. William Saroyan and 
William Carlos Williams contribute to this 
debut also but more substantially: Saroyan 
with facsimiles of hand-corrected type- 
scripts for two short plays; and Williams, 
to whom the issue is dedicated, with “The 
Contact Story,” explaining the genesis of 
this new magazine from the Contact 
which he and Robert McAlmon put out in 
the ’20s and 30s. In the new Contact, the 
articles “How to Be Sane though Negro” 
by S. I. Hayakawa and “ZEN —and the 
Problem of Control” by Alan Watts shed 
more light on their timely topics than do 
any like discussions in the slick press. In 
“Horn Fight at the Mission Corral” the 
photos by Georgia Longini and text by 
Richard Barker evoke jazz at a high mo- 
ment. Both short stories here, by Ray 
Bradbury and Calvin Kentfield, are amus- 
ing, not profound. The other fiction is 
excerpts from novels by Evan S. Connell 
and Clay Putnam. Some poems and a 
portfolio of Van Gogh drawings complete 
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the make-up. The new Contact has 
brought off a remarkable feat: in the first 
number achieving an attractive personality, 
one unmarred by cuteness or preciosity, 
but marked rather by a gaiety and verve 
that should keep the magazine alive a long 
time. 

Contact, is published four times a year, 
with single copies $1.50, and subscriptions 
$5.00 a year; editors, George Dorsey, Cal- 
vin Kentfield, and William H. Ryan; ad- 
dress the publisher, William H. Ryan, 751 
Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. 


* * * 


Brigham Young University Studies, Vol- 
ume I, No. 1, makes its appearance with 
Winter, 1959. Its editors are Clinton F. 
Larson and Lewis M. Rogers, and _ its 
briefly stated purpose is “to be a voice for 
the community of L. D. S. [Mormon] 
scholars.” (Five of its six articles are by 
professors at Brigham Young University.) 
In content as well as in format, the new 
journal appears quiet, solid, and conserva- 
tive. Its materials are nicely balanced with 
a local appeal, “John Tullidge: Utah’s 
First Music Critic” by William Wilkes 
and “An Economic Interpretation of “The 
Word of Wisdom’” by Leonard Arring- 
ton,” two wide-ranging interpretations, 
“The Contribution of Existentialism” by 
Truman G. Madsen and “What is Hu- 
manistic about Modern Art?” by Conan 
Mathews, and two special studies, “The 
Wages of Sin in Hawthorne” by Marden 
J. Clark and “Carl Becker and the His- 
torian as Priest and Prophet” by R. Kent 
Fielding. Three poems and several re- 
views of books related to Mormonism fill 
out the number. 

Brigham Young University Studies is 
published quarterly at $2.00 a year; ad- 
dress, B. Y. U., Provo, Utah. 


® PusLicaTION GuipE FOR LITERARY AND 
Lincuistic SCHOLARS 


Milton Byrd and Arnold Goldsmith 
have performed a great service for scholars 
in the humanities by compiling Publica- 
tion Guide for Literary and Linguistic 
Scholars, published late in 1958 by Wayne 
State University Press. The authors say: 
“It is our hope that this little volume will 
help solve some of the problems of busy 
scholars, critics, and editors. In alphabeti- 
cal order we have tried to make available 
the policies and preferences of some one 
hundred eighty American and Canadian 
periodicals which publish literary and lin- 
guistic scholarship and literary criticism.” 

Actually the scope of the 146-page, pa- 
perback book is much broader than this 
statement indicates. It describes journals 
interested in aesthetics, art, history, philos- 
ophy, psychology and other fields, as well 
as in creative writing, literary scholarship 
and linguistics. One might wish for a 
more complete listing of periodicals which 
publish creative writing of high quality 
— perhaps a companion volume with such 
a focus would be desirable. 

There are obvious omissions in the list 
of journals represented. For example, the 
Atlantic appears, but not Harper’s, and 
the University of Kansas City Review and 
Western Review (lowa) are missing. 
These gaps are accounted for by the auth- 
ors’ statement that a number of editors 
failed to respond to repeated queries. We 
share the hope that as the little volume 
proves its usefulness more magazines will 
request inclusion, and we also hope that 
new journals recently reviewed in this de- 
partment will describe their needs in the 
guide. 


Future editions may be improved by 
more thorough indexing. For example, 
there is no general index topic for Western 
U. S. literature and writers although the 
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statements from our own journal, the Utah 
Historical Quarterly, and others call for 
such a listing and although there are paral- 
lels in South, Southeastern, Southwestern, 
and other regional listings. A periodical 
might also be indexed under the state in 
which it is published, following a rather 
safe inference that it will consider articles 
dealing with its state. Another improve- 
ment in indexing might be achieved by 
assigning each journal a number (in the 
manner of Abstracts of English Studies) 
so that an index entry would refer to a 
specific magazine rather than to a page on 
which several titles appear. 

The one hundred eighty editors who 
submitted statements of their requirements 
to the Guide will be fully rewarded if 
their prospective authors read and take to 
heart the excellent advice by William 
Riley Parker in the “Foreword.” The 
general reading public might be shocked 
to read what he feels it necessary to say to 
scholars on the subjects of form and style, 
as well as on proofreading carefully and 
using fresh typewriter ribbons. But the 
editors have seen quantities of distressing 
evidence that such advice is necessary. 
Above all, Mr. Parker stresses the require- 
ment of knowing the nature of a periodi- 
cal to which one is submitting a manu- 
script. The best method is to examine 
several copies of the publication. In lieu 
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of that, this Guide will serve. And finally 
another tool will help: Abstracts of English 
Studies will give titles and abstracts of 
essays the journals are actually publishing. 

In Publication Guide for Literary and 
Linguistic Scholars, the last pages are ar- 
ranged for one’s own “Publication Record” 
—being ruled and labeled for entries 
showing where each manuscript is sent 
and when it is acknowledged, rejected, or 
accepted and published. The small price 
of the Guide is $1.95, and it may be 
ordered from Wayne State University 
Press, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


© Tue Papersack REVOLUTION 


The New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished a 36-page separate book review sec- 
tion devoted to paperbacks on January 18, 
1959. In it Clifton Fadiman assesses the 
cultural impact of the paperback book, 
and Perry Miller salutes the paperback in 
the classroom, particularly its role in “win- 
ning freedom from the anthology’s tyr- 
anny.” Probably of most interest in this 
review section are the lists for “a ten-dollar 
shelf” of paperbacks, each shelf made up 
by an expert in his field of modern Ameri- 
can literature, history, biography, religion 
and philosophy, psychology, the classics, 
poetry, science, or art. 
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